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‘This singularly interesting volume, . . . Briliiant and compendious.’ Pieces by the Author illustrative of Etruscan Art. Small 4to, 
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ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With nearly too Illustrations by 


Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. —— -_ cates? anita 
‘ Reaily a charming volume es eee drat Puen seems to breathe | DY THE AUTHOR ¢ ‘WILD NATURE WON BY 
across the page.'—.S/. Fames's Gazette. KINDNESS.’ 
iliac ilies OO ch EN MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE B 
NEW VOLUME of ‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS, Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘Wild Nature Won by igi 


THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS and GENOA. With Portrait of the Author, and many other Full-page 


3y BELLA DurFy. Maps, Illustrations, and Index, large crown cA Roepe bene 7 eas - re cloth, 3s. 6d 
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REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. sy and Edited by KATHARINE TYNAN, Half-bound papers. 3s. 6d. 


R. F. Horton, M.A., Author of ‘Inspiration and the Bible,’ — : one : 
etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. SECOND EDITION. 
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e, and its style singularly clear, flowin 
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DEAN. Paper ts. 6d.; cloth 2s. singularly vivid and faithful.'—.l/orning Post. 


‘Mrs. Andrew Dean has written a very clever book. . ,. . The thing 
has a sweep and a swing about it which is a little irresistible’—National | A LYRIC PLAY. 
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ian -—- OLD GAMUL: a Lyric Play. By 
THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.—New Volume. The : so a ees Pye rit ae ae ‘~ as. 6d. 
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NOTES 

IneLAND has resumed the making of history. On Satur- 
day four scoundrels, sent to penal servitude for periods 
ranging from three to ten years for complicity in the 
murder of District Inspector Martin, were returned to 
Gweedore. It may be recalled that Mr. Healy, in 
defending his advice to certain of them to plead guilty, 
stated that had the evidence been fully expiscated they 
would all have been hanged. The same day a dynamite 
explosion occurred outside the Detective Office, close to 
Dublin Castle, and Detective Synnott was killed: in the 
attempt, it is believed, to remove an infernal machine. It 
is surmised that the outrage was intended as a protest 
against the refusal of the Cabinet to extend an amnesty to 
Daly and Co. The Nationalists, who have been clamouring 
for the release of the dynamiters, are loud in their con- 
demnation of this ‘atrocious crime’: which simply proves 
they have raised a spirit they cannot lay. In consequence of 
Sir James Mathew’s interference in the Ponsonby Estate 
affairs no tenant is now permitted to enter a purchased 
holding until he has signed a declaration in approval of the 
terms of agreement. 





The Times has reprinted a characteristic letter by 
Mr. Gladstone, dated 17th October 1889, wherein he 
stated that, while in favour of excluding the Irish 
members from St. Stephen's, ‘if the country wishes it, 
otherwise the Irish members should remain.’ It is 
mentioned by Mr. Burt that he has the Prime Minister's 
assurance of the hearty and earnest desire and intention 
of the Government to develop and perfect the Labour 
Department. The Cirencester recount leaves Colonel 
Chester Master in possession of the seat by a majority of 
two votes: scrutiny, however, will not take place until the 
2tth of next month. Mr. Walter Long has been chosen Con- 
servative candidate for the West Derby Division of Liver- 
pool. On account of ill-health Lord Emlyn has retired 


from his candidature for South Manchester. The Cardiff 


Junior Liberals are still wroth with Sir E. J. Reed whose 
refusal to support any Home Rule Bill they regard as 
‘an indication of wavering adherence to Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish policy.’ Priestly intimidation of the worst type has 
secured the unseating of Mr. Michael Davitt in North 
Meath. 


Tur Jellalabad conference between Lord Roberts and 
the Ameer, after hanging in the wind for several months 


as a concession to the Russophobists, is now doubtful of 


fulfilment. The Chief is nearing the end of his final tour 
through Northern India and the date of his supersession 
by his pupil, Sir George White. The Ameer, who learned 
long ago the game of procrastination has carefully 
observed all its rules, has proclaimed that the British 
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Embassy must be received with due respect, and, more- 
over, has sent agents into India to buy presents for his 
guests. Himself abides in his summer residence in the 
Paghman Hills, content that the meeting is postponed 
sine die. It remains to be seen if the British Govern- 
ment at home will attempt to insist, or if the diffidence of 
the authorities in India as to any useful result that may be 
possible of achievement by the proposed conference, will 
be sufficient to admit of its abandonment. 


Tur news from the Frontiers is of little moment. In 
the North-West winter not only suppresses locomotion 
but also chokes the telegraph. Save that the Afghan 
Governor of Khost with some irregular levies has re- 
occupied Buland Khel in the Kurram Valley, there is little 
to chronicle, and in this the Ameer’s initiative is by no 
means a matter of certainty. To Eastward we learn that 
the pacification of the Southern Lushai country is to be 
accomplished before 1st April, when the control of the 
district is to be transferred from Bengal to Assam. From 
Bhamo Captain Morton reports a Kachin loss of over 30 to 
8 killed and 17 wounded on our side, and Mr. Graham 
attacked a fortified position of the same near Theinni, 
killing three of theirs. In still another skirmish in the 
same district Lieutenant Geoghegan is reported wounded, 
not seriously. Meanwhile, our political officer, Mr. Carey, 
has left Fort White with Captain Baker to establish many 
other fortified positions in the same territory. 


Tue Panama Scandal is somewhat in wane. The 
mysterious counterfoils brought out initials, but no 
names; and Reinach’s death has been attributed to 
natural causes. Also the Chamber has closed its doors 
with no further notices of prosecution, though the ex- 
Prefect of Police, M. Andrieux, has done his best to 
implicate M. de Freycinet. Its last proceeding before 
the recess was a curt rejection of the Commercial Con- 
vention with Switzerland. This arrangement had been 
negotiated by M. Jules Roche, one of the impugned 
Deputies, upon the basis of reciprocity; its abrogation 
will result in the transference to Germany or elsewhere 
of some two hundred millions of francs that were wont to 
come to France. Indeed, the Federal Council’s tone is 
that of a self-respecting conclave, for the Customs officials 
are to be strengthened on the frontier, and a retaliatory 
tariff will be applied without delay. The Republic, that 
is, has quarrelled with a neighbour of some mercantile 
importance ; also she appears, in addition, to have in- 
curred the displeasure of the Tzar. The Russian press 
is anything but pleased with the Panama revelations, but 
deigns to disavow all sympathy with a Napoleonic 
restoration. This is cold comfort; but the deviation 
makes for the general peace of Europe. 








i OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya. Batu HoTeEL.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Tue French cannot colonise, but the hazards of explo- 
ration entirely suit the national genius. Thus, Com- 
mandant Monteil’s expedition to Lake Tsad reads about 
as plucky an undertaking as any chronicled in African 
annals. But it can hardly be commended as calculated 
to increase international amity. Undertaken professedly 
for the purpose of delimitating the Anglo-French 
boundary, the enterprise seems to have followed a route 
far to the south of the Say-Barrawa line. Further, the 
adventurers thought fit to conclude a treaty with the 
Sultan of Sokoto, whose empire has been expressly recog- 
nised by the Republic as within the British sphere of 
influence. Nay, he appears to have gained the ear of 
the fanatical ruler of Bornu, though no positive arrange- 
ment seems to have emerged therefrom, Still, the fact 
remains that Monteil has been marching and counter- 
marching in British territory, and establishing claims 
within the Niger Company’s preserves. Taken in connec- 
tion with Nizon’s filibustering in Adamawa, the attempt 
ean only be described as a most outrageous breach of the 
public law of nations, 


In Germany the general confusion has produced the 
project of a new middle-party (the ‘ National’) with a pro- 
gramme of negations in opposition to the Anti-Semites 
and Social Democrats. The scheme has received the 
Emperor's blessing ; but the existing factions will have 
none of it, though arm-chair politicians send in promises 
of support by the score, Indeed, the Areuz Zeilung sums 
up the situation in the pertinent query, ‘Why renew the 
Cartel under another name?’ Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment is still fishing for votes, despite the Centre’s persis- 
tent determination to reject the Army Bills in their present 
shape. As a last resource Count von Caprivi, in imitation 
of Napoleon III., has issued an inspired pamphlet in which 
the military situation stands frankly defined. As the 
topic has already been worn threadbare in the Reichstag, 
the information is of the mustiest. Still, the alternative 
(a penny a quart on beer or a third year’s service) may 
tell with the electorate; as also the declaration that 
the measures shall not be compromised. 





Count AnpRassy’s statecraft stands for an article of faith 
in Austria-Hungary, while to the Russian it is synonymous 
with harebrained Anti-Slavism. Apparently with a view 
of proving the correctness of the former appreciation, the 
Viennese Foreign Office has published a despatch wherein 
the deceased Minister laid down the conditions of Austrian 
neutrality in’77. The document has a certain historic 
interest, though its conclusions sound fairly obvious : as (1) 
that the Dual Monarchy would not allow any Power to 
assume an exclusive Protectorate over the Christian popu- 
lations of the Balkans ; and (2) that a Russian occupation 
of Stamboul—and so forth. But apart from the vindica- 
tion of a dead man’s memory from charges which nobody 
believes outside Russia, comes the question: ‘Has the 
paper any present significance?’ Its importance were 
difficult to define, considering the material change in 
the factors of the problem; but the art of publication 
may serve to convey a general hint that, under certain 
circumstances, Austria, as heretofore, will not hesitate to 
draw the sword. Andrassy, by the way, plagiarised Prince 
Bismarck’s comparison of a war between Russia and 
Britain to a fight between elephant and whale, and 
spoilt it in the translation. 
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M. Srampouuorr has had his way, and the obedient 
Sobranje having revised the Constitution of Bulgaria, has 
been prorogued, Prince Ferdinand’s speech congratulates 
the Deputies on their wisdom, which (we understand) is 
the Bulgarian for subserviency. It was observed that at 
the ceremony M. Stambouloff wore the Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Ernestine House, which is in the gift of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Nobody knew he had 
the right to wear it: the fact that he wore it proves the 
accord between Prince and Minister to be perfect: also 
that the Prince’s family believes there is some pros- 
pect of stability. The Russian clergy loudly denounce 
the Exarch for having refused to hinder the alteration cf 
the religious clauses of the constitution: but that 
gentleman, who receives his salary in cheques from the 
Bulgarian Minister of Finance, was not likely to be 
caught at anything so foolish, M. Jacobson, the dragoman 
of the Russian Embassy at Bucharest, who stole and 
published those awkward papers in the summer, has 
asked to be naturalised as a Bulgarian: and promises 
fresh papers, especially from the arch mischief-maker, 
Hitrovo, now Russian Ambassador in Japan. 


Russia's condition shows no improvement: rarely, in 
deed, have the economic surroundings and prospects of 
the people, especially of the peasantry, been darker. 
Cholera has not wholly gone ; and famine has returned. 
The failure of crops for two successive years has not only 
ruined the agriculturists of some of the richest corn- 
growing provinces on the Volga and the Don; but it has 
taken the heart out of the unfortunate inhabitants, 
Count Bobrinsky describes the frightful state whereto 
the once thriving Government of Tula has been brought. 
‘The rich, he says, ‘have become poorer; the poor have 
become beggars.’ Fuel and food alike are wanting ; and 
official assistance and private charity are at the end of 
their resources, No better is the condition of the 
peasantry in the northern parts of the Grand Duchy of 
Finland. Shiploads of grain have been sent to sustain 
life, but the supply falls far short of the need. In Kalisch 
and the districts of Poland misery and ill-government 
have developed brigandage, which the local authorities are 
unable to suppress. 


In Argentina Corrientes is once more in arms. The 
Governor with a mobilised force of 10,000 men_ is 
endeavouring to pacify the turbulent State, but thus far 
his efforts have brought him but two defeats at the hands 
of the insurgents. Buenos Ayres takes no part, and 
apparently little interest, in the business. It is, indeed. 
concerned with a kind of ‘ Panama Scandal’ arising out of 
charges against the Chilian Minister, Sefor Guerrero, of 
bribing the functionaries of the Argentine Government, 
The Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs is said to 
have made explanatory statements, and the Chilian has 
given satisfactory assurances to his Government; yet 
the quarrel waxes still louder. The Republic of Brazil, 
also, has an international dispute on hand. Spanish 
merchants are alleged to have been plundered and 
insulted, their property burned, and the Spanish flag 
trampled under foot at Bago, in the province of Rio 
Grande, by Brazilian regulars so far back as July last. 
Nothing has hitherto been heard of the affair, because 
the Spanish Consul went in fear of his life, and a Spanish 
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cruiser was of too heavy a draught to enter the port. 
But now Spain is to demand reparation. 





Apventores are still ripe on the old Debatable Land 
of the Rio Grande. Mexican revolutionists have been 
keeping things stirring for some weeks on both sides of 
the Texas frontier. Driven by the Government troops 
from their own side of the border, bodies of the in- 
surgents have crossed the river and, sheltered in 
alien territory, have carried on operations of war im- 
partially against their own countrymen and the troops 
and citizens of the United States, In an attack 
on Corvallio, south of the Rio Grande, they are said 
to have put the garrison to the sword, with the 
exception of five wounded men who were spared in 
order to be roasted to death. On the Texas side, they 
attacked the camp of the United States marshals in 
Serpanta county, killed one of them, and put the rest of 
the party to flight. Strong patrols are now out on both 
sides of the border, and orders have been given from 
Washington and Mexico to make short work of these 
desperadoes. 





Every Tory must approve Mr. Asquith’s action in 
scheduling certain trades in accordance with a section of 
the Factory Act empowering Inspectors to insist that 
reasonable safeguards shall be adopted in occupations 
dangerous to health. The trades thus scheduled are 
stone-quarrying and the manufacture of chemicals, ex- 
plosives, and earthenware: and the list might well be 
extended. Of course, the Inspector commands a very 
large authority: even, we understand, to the closing of 
works wherein his recommendations are not executed, or 
to the punishment of their owners. But the power h:s 
been wisely exerted, and generally after consultations with 
masters and men. Some trades must be dangerous. But 
that is no reason why all possible precautions should not 
be taken to secure the safety of the hands. And 
seeing that competition compels masters to work as 
cheaply as_ possible, it is clearly the duty of the Govern- 
ment to enforce all round such measures as may minimise 
the danger. Mr. Asquith’s action is, indeed, an exhibition 
of practical Toryism. A Royal Commission, with Lord 
Aberdare as Chairman, has been appointed to inquire into 
the system of Poor-Law relief. 





CERTAIN proposals advanced for the settlement of the 
Lancashire cotton strike, now in its eighth week, have been 
scouted by the operatives, who are determined to 
carry the struggle to the bitter end despite the distress 
prevailing in the district. The President of the York- 
shire Miners’ Association has stated that the intimated re- 
duction of wages portends ‘a great battle’ and that John 
Bull will ery for coal and be willing to pay for it ere 
long. It has been necessary to employ the troops im- 
ported into Bristol in consequence of the threatening 
attitude of the dockers and labourers on strike, and some 
half-dozen wounded have been treated in the local 
hospital. The Association for the Preservation of Agri- 
culture in Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordshire declines to join 
any organisation not prepared to impose on imported 
produce a duty equivalent to the rates, tithes and other 
burdens borne at home. One Leasure charged with 
murder and conspiracy in connection with the Cour 
d'Alene riots has been pronounced not guilty by an Idaho 
Jury: the action of the miners is thus held to have been 
defensive and not revolutionary, The dangers of ‘ black- 
birding’ are illustrated in the case of the French vessel 
Constantine, whose owner, captain, and mate were massacred 
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by the Kanaka crew, which afterwards feasted on the 
master’s body. ' 





NauGut has been heard this week of the London Work- 
ing Unemployed. Indeed, a representative committee, 
which includes Mr. Sidney Buxton, Mr. G. W. Benn, the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
reports that ‘there is no evidence of any general lack of 
employment other than what is, unfortunately, usual 
at this season. The Brussels Socialists threaten a 
general strike should the Belgian Parliament reject 
universal suffrage ; and, a Reuter’s telegram adds, ‘they 
express their intention of supporting this measure by 
revolutionary rather than by pacific means. In Vienna 
the Women Socialists have denounced Prince Lichten- 
stein and the Christian Socialist movement; and the 
police authorities have dissolved a meeting of the unem- 
ployed which indulged in charges of corruption in high 
places. It is believed that the American Congress will 
not consent to the stoppage of immigration for a year 
proposed in the Senate’s Bill; and that, instead, it will 
invest the President with the power of complete suspen- 
sion, whenever that may be deemed expedient. 


Sir Tuomas Farrer’s warning to the County Council is 
an utterance which—if anything could accomplish the 
feat—should give that irresponsible body some pause to 
its economic vagaries. For Sir Thomas Farrer is a 
‘Progressist, and it is his party of Progress which is 
indulging in the strange freaks against which he lifts his 
voice. He wisely points out that in privileging the class 
of workmen which the County Council itself employs, that 
body is creating an essentially bad economic scheme. The 
caretakers and porters who are employed by the County 
Council in the parks—the labourers also, who in other 
departments are working under the wages of that body, 
have already received an advance totally dispropor- 
tionate to the work upon which they are employed. And 
now they clamour—having received so much—for a 
yet further rise, which haply they may eventually get. 
Can there be any doubt as to the tendency of so illegitimate 
an exception? Is it probable that the agricultural labourer 
already taking and starving on ‘Twelve Shillings a week 
will continue content with his conditions when in London 
the County Council creates so privileged a class? The only 
unfortunate consequence of Sir Thomas Farrer’s warning 
will be that the Council is not in the least likely to attend 
to it. 





Every official announcement proves the case of the 
shareholders in the Liberator Building Society to be about 
as bad as possible. The Official Receiver tells of funds 
advanced to prop unstable contractors,and of money misused 
in a way which makes the blood boil when one remembers 
how it was obtained. The agents of the Society were 
generally Nonconformists of local repute ; the concert 
was advertised in denominational journals; even the 
name is a device to entrap the Dissenter and plunder 
him. The Official Receiver has taken the unusual 
course of endorsing the appeal on behalf of the share- 
holders and depositors, many of whom are in a state of 
destitution, while some have been driven to the work- 
house. His examination is still incomplete, yet he has 
so far proved that the Society's moneys were cast away 
in a manner suggestive of fraudulent dealing. Hebbs, 
a speculating builderwho got £2,000,000 odd from the 
Society, and Wright, the solicitor, are being tried at the 
Receiver’s motion for theft, forgery, and fraud, and the 
magistrate will take the case daily after next Friday 
Mr. Jabez Spencer Balfour has had the decency to resign 
his seat in the Commons, 
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MORE DYNAMITE 
HH’. old it all is! and how Irish, how 


thoroughly Irish! Nothing seems to teach or 
budge a certain stamp of Irish patriot and British 
politician. There are repetitions innumerable of the 
same experience, the same lesson, and neither is 
changed one jot. If one had to produce a reason for 
their persistence, pedantry would supply as good an 
explanation as another, and a better than most. ‘The 
Irish outrage-mong¢gr and the British politician are 
both pedants in their several ways, the first bloody, 
the second sentimental: both, that is, have their cut- 
and-dried formula, their hard-and-fast rule, which they 
apply with the uneducable fatuity of the pedant class 
of human being. The outrage-monger is convinced 
that to ‘terrify’ the tyrant is to forward the Cause ; 
so he kills wherever he sees an opening and without 
inquiring too closely where and how the blow will fall. 
The politician, for his part, has decided that to con- 
ciliate is to disarm; and therefore he conciliates, nor 
gives a rush for the thousand proofs the years have 
stored for him that his enemy is one who will never 
consent to be disarmed. 

Mr. Morley has simply followed in the footsteps of a 
half-dozen misguided persons who at different times have 
started out to pacify Ireland by governing on Irish ideas, 
and have swiftly found that at the end of that path is 
anarchy. ‘The idea of the men who murder and menace 
(the real pith, that is, of every Irish patriotic movement) 
is to be rid of all that we Britons, including our Mr. 
Morleys, understand by government. No concession, 
therefore,can ever do other than convince them that they 
have to deal with weakness, and that yet more violence 
will produce yet more surrender. On Saturday, the 
last experience of the kind—that which began with olive- 
branches and ended in the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke—was repeated with what 
might well be deliberate imitation. Mr. Morley 
went over to Ireland with another olive-branch. He 
offered his branch to those enemies of Britain by whose 
favour he is in office. And to his unutterable surprise 
he has found that the only persons worth considering — 
the extremists, to wit—are not at all disposed to re- 
ciprocate. What they want is something substan- 
tial—as the restoration of the Evicted Tenants and 


the release of the Dynamiters: and could either of 


these things have been conceded by the mere word 


of Mr. Morley, both had long ago been menaced out of 


him. As it is, there are delay and doubt and the un- 
willingness of colleagues to reckon with; and an intelli- 
gent extremist would see that the occasion was one for 
patience and a little hypocritical mealiness of mouth 
and method. But. happily for us, the Irish variety 
—murderer, moonlighter, dynamiter, whatever be his 
line—is of porcine ferocity and stupidity. All he can 
see is the coward of the hour: to him conciliation, 
justly enough, has always appeared an effect of fear: 
and, seeing not the people behind the person— 
the people it has ever been dangerous to goad too 
suddenly and too hard—he has recourse to the one 
method he can understand. He murders somebody : 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, or Mr. Burke, or Detective 
Synnott, according to circumstances. The moment 
being certainly inconvenient, there is, of course, an 
outcry from the Irish patriots, whose cue it is to 
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incite to outrages but not to do them. Hervor, indig- 
nation, the conviction that only an enemy of Ireland 
can have done this thing—all these emotions are out 
poured with the Irish fluency all of us know—and some 
of us rate at its right value. It is as loud, and 
no doubt exactly as sincere, as the lamentations 
over the death of Lord Frederick and Mr. Burke. 
The Times, which does the Unionist cause untiring and 
inestimable service, has taken the opportunity to re- 
mind our now so moral Irish friends that James Carey 
was among the Town Councillors who expressed public 
regret for the murders in the Phoenix Park. How 
many James Careys are swelling the present chorus of 
horror, indignation, all the proper sentiments ? 

‘This, however, is a safe enough concession: that the 
grief of Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite is ‘sincere.’ ‘The 
grief of Mr. Fagin would no doubt have been profoundly 
sincere if one of his young friends had dropped in with 
his pockets full of ‘ wipes’, just as the police had taken 
possession of the premises in Vield Lane; for such an 
incident would have jarred most cruelly with that 
venerable man’s assurances that he had not even a 
remote conception of what a silk handkerchief is 
like. Nay: at such a pass he would probably have 
disowned his young friend, and even suspected more or 
less loudly that the wicked boy was an emissary of the 
police. Curiously enough, these Nationalists are 
hinting as plainly as they dare that this time it is the 
Ulstermen who have been trying to blow up Dublin 
Castle. ‘Che lie is typical of a certain order of criminal, 
He cannot help saying that the police did it; though 
as matter of fact he knows that to say so will do him 
no sort of good. We need not demonstrate that, nor 
defend the loyal Irish from the allies of Carey and Skin- 
the-Goat, of Daly and of Egan. But will Mr. Morley 
sce to it that the calumny is answered by hunting down 
the offender, and enforcing those clauses of the Crimes 
Act by which the work of capture will be materially 
facilitated? As the ally—and the very depen- 
dent ally too—of the Nationalists who have just 
been clamouring for Daly’s release, he will find 
that not convenient to do. If he act on true 
Irish ideas, he will declare that the explosion 
was Ulstermen’s work, and instantly arrest the 
Mayor and Corporation of Belfast. At present 
there are serious obstacles in the way of the Chief 
Secretary who would justify the confidence of Irishmen 
to this extent. But a little more ‘ conciliation’ will be 
useful, and so will an ostentatious adherence to the 
ordinary law. Cole and the rest of the Gweedore 
martyrs do not exhaust the list of those soldiers of 
freedom who are also prisoners of war; and there is no 
apparent reason why they should not all be used as 
instruments of conciliation. It is true that we can 
scarce expect to stop explosions while the poor Dyna- 
miters remain in gaol; for in or out of hold the 
Dynamiter knows that the Nationalist Member must 
be his friend, though a little cant may now and then 
be talked to the British gallery, and it is pretty 
certain that he will pursue the uneven tenour of his 
way. But, after all, the danger is mostly for sentries 
and policemen and the like: the Chief Secretary is 
carefully watched and is tolerably safe. Why, then, 
should not Mr. Morley approve himself too consistent 
to renounce his policy because a few misguided Ulster- 
men essay to blow him up, and too courageous to 
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reverse his policy in a panic? [Even a sentimental 
pedant can afford to be brave at his subordinates’ 
expense. 


POETRY AND ‘THE PEERAGE - 


IE ceremony wherewith M. Pasteur’s seventieth 
birthday was celebrated on ‘Tuesday was Gallic 
in its lack of restraint. None the less it might 
perhaps be an admirable example to us, if only our 
temperament permitted a public display of zeal or ad- 
miration. Our great men work in quietude and go 
discreetly honoured to their graves. We are not wont 
to organise banquets or to hymn the praises of pro- 
fessors in the presence of Royalty and a guard of 
honour. And there is not the smallest cause for regret 
in our reticence. Customs and morals, like National 
drinks, vary with the latitude. None but the unre- 
generate Cockney dreams of solacing his soul with 
whiskey or pale ale across the channel, and why should 
we impart a habit of public admiration from Paris, 
because, with the enthusiasm of the Latin race to 
aid, it is there piously and triumphantly observed ¢ 
Now and again, as at ‘Tennyson's death, the populace 
is stimulated to an ignorant fury by the halfpenny 
press. But our national placidity is seldom ruffled and 
whether we like it or no, we can only accept our inevit- 
able characteristics with composure. Whatever solid 
virtues the Briton may possess, he is neither logical nor 
self-conscious, ‘Tradition lays a stronger hand upon 
him than expediency. His practice is defined not by 
intention but by the accident of growth, and indeed he 
is undemonstrative because he is so, and not because 
his ambition points that way. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has improved the occasion 
by demanding that titles of honour should be con- 
ferred upon the heroes of science, literature, and art. 
We know not who would be benefited by the patron- 
age, and we are pleased to think that it is still likely 
to be withheld. ‘The compliment at the best were 
barren, and would generally be paid to the wrong 
For titles in England are the reward, not 
of distinguished merit, but of party service. No 
Government, with a handful of baronetcies and a 
paltry peerage or two for distribution, can afford to 
waste its favours upon mere genius, 


pe rson. 


Some wealthy 
and determined brewer has contributed largely to 
the funds, some fighting journalist has snatched an 
election: and these are the gentlemen most appro- 
priately embellished by the official rewards. What 
inducement has the poet, the man of science, the 
painter, to compete with the organising politician + 
His discoveries will be no more brilliant, his verses 
no more exquisite, his pictures no more dainty 
because he attaches his name to a title. ‘The 
fashionable Academician, to be sure, may profit 
mightily by the advancement: as his success de- 
pends less upon his own skill than upon the 
favour of society. But he is scarce the tradesman 
that needs encouragement, and to decorate him would 
be merely to retard the progress of art. In fact, the 
humaner employments stand in no need of flattery. 
Their practice is their own reward, and it is idle folly 
to confuse art or science with party politics. Lord 
‘Tennyson's peerage is the one conspicuous exception 
of the generation. The nation did him honour with 
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no thought of political expediency to mar the com- 
pliment. But Lord Kelvin was not so happily en- 
nobled : in his case it was not so much the brilliant 
mathematician that was honoured as the loyal Unionist 
and the indefatigable inventor. 

Indeed, if we but clear our minds of cant, we must 
recognise that titles are the mere instruments of party 
government, and therefore, beyond (or below) the reach 
of those who have another interest than parliamentary 
intrigue. But even if it were not so; even if peerages 
were reserved exclusively for the most distinguished of 
our countrymen, again we should say to the government: 
omit science, art, and literature from your purview. A 
committee of English gentlemen, competent perhaps 
individually, is absolutely unable to discriminate nicely 
between the claims of rival poets or painters. Would 
the most determined Philistine of them all presume to 
argue that the painters upon whom a title has been 
conferred are the greatest masters of their craft 
in the country? Though literature has hitherto 
gone without material distinction—save in the person 
of Lord 'Tennyson—the administration of the Civil 
List Fund is warning enough. Suppose Lord Palmer- 
ston had proposed to make Poet Close a baronet instead 
of a beneficiary, would the dignity of English Literature 
have been enhanced ? Would those several outrages 
upon Richardson and Fielding which filled the coffers of 
the Vaudeville have been the more easily condoned had 
their author been styled Sir Robert Buchanan (or Vis- 
count Gorbals)instead of being a Government pensioner ? 
No: the cobbler must stick to his last, and the Govern- 
ment to its debates. Science and art need not the forcing 
of a hot-house for their growth. The only sentimental 
rewards that are likely to gratify their professors are a 
delight in their work and the consciousness of respect- 
able achievement. The approval of Mr. Gladstone 
conveyed in a baronetcy could not possibly increase the 
fame of a master, while it would make the impostor 
ridiculous. We have but to pass in review the finished 
poetasters, who would reap the first reward—is not one 
of them already decorated *—to be convinced that, as 
literature has nothing whatever to do with politics, 
politics had better studiously refrain from meddling 
with literature. Especially as, the wider the benefits 
of democracy are distributed, the more illiterate will 
grow the Government, which represents the people. 
And if we dread the interference of Messrs. Gladstone 
and Fowler to-day, how shall we trust the patronage 
of literature and of art to the Manns and Keir Hardies 
who still cherish the hope of ruling Great Britain * 


AN ACADEMIC REVOLUTION 


ie ‘S89 an Act of Parliament changed the constitu- 
tion of the four Scottish Universities and 
appointed sixteen Commissioners to carry out such 
reforms in teaching and internal administration as 
upon investigation might seem good to them. ‘These 
Commissioners have not yet finished their work, but 
they have done so much that it is possible to appraise 
the effect of their Ordinances. The Scottish Uni- 
versities are interesting institutions, and have played 
a great part in Scottish history. Three of them 
are pre-Reformation foundations; Edinburgh, the 
fourth, was founded by James VI. some twenty 
years before he succeeded to the double crown. But 
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James gave little but his name, and left his bantling 
to the Corporation; whose endowment was not 
munificent. In fact the Town Council was the College’s 
step-mother, and would never do more than it 
must. Once, indeed, somewhat less: for, to complete 
the analogy, the College had fair gardens and 
lands in what is now the heart of the city—where land 
is measured by the foot; but somehow the ground- 
rents thereof are paid to the Corporation. Despite 
this hardy upbringing, the studiwm generale throve, and 
Edinburgh entertains more undergraduates than either 
Oxford or Cambridge. But her lack of endowment has 
been ever a source of weakness; while St. Andrews, 
which dates from the early fifteenth century, has 
suffered from it even more. St. Andrews, indeed, 
had but to be kept on anything like a decent allow- 
ance to become one of the most attractive Univer- 
sities in Europe ; but the city has long been a place of 
ruins, and the University, howbeit a centre of possi- 
bilities, has never been much more than a theological 
seminary. Glasgow and Aberdeen are both healthy, 
and had they more and better prizes in their gift, then 
had their English sisters wanted many a most success- 
ful don. In brief, the great need of all the Scottish 
Universities has been money ; and here at last is Par- 
liament bent on relief and allocating them, for distri- 
bution by the Commissioners, a further sum of £43,000 
a year. The amount seems large; but Scots Pro- 
fessors are entitled to pensions, and in future the 
burden thereof is to be borne not by the Treasury, 
as in the past, but by the Universities themselves. 
This item alone, the Commissioners opine, will take 
some £11,000 a year for many years, so that little 
more than an annual £30,000 is left: for the founda- 
tion of new professorships, lectureships, and other aids 
to learning, as well as for museums, libraries, and 
laboratories. And, as there are four to receive, the 
subsidy looks paltry enough if you contrast it with the 
amounts disbursed in Germany, France, and even Russia, 
to like ends. 

It is a popular illusion that the Scots Professor 
secures a large income by doing six months’ work ; and 
it is a fact that several Scots Professors have had incomes 
of about £2000 a year. One or two have had rather 
more: but those golden times are done. When the 
Commissioners’ Ordinances come fully into operation 
no Scots Professor will deplete his University of more 
than £1400 a year, and, as a rule, he will have to serve 
a full nine months for that. He will be harder worked 
and worse paid, that is, than his brethren in most 
German Universities. This result appears inevit- 
able; and the reason is that, the Commissioners 
having decided—very wisely—that henceforth no Pro- 
fessor shall be paid starvation wages (as some have 
been), the levelling up has had to be accompanied by a 
great deal of levelling down. But the Commissioners 
have not been concerned with finance alone. By the 
operation of one radical and startling act of 
change the Arts and Science degrees are open to 
women ; and a few months hence it is probable that, 
the necessary arrangements being complete, women 
may become Doctors of Medicine also. In Queen 
Margaret’s College Glasgow has already a Scottish 
Girton, and though Aberdeen is yet unfavoured of the 
‘wild women, Edinburgh has admitted them to an 
entire equality with her male pupils, and at St. 
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Andrews they flaunt the scarlet gown as their habit of it 
were centuries old. ‘lheir admission, generally called 
a piece of liberality, has seemed to not a few superfluous 
and ill-considered ; but there they are, and there they 
will remain. And meanwhile the only comfort is that 
the tale of them is brief. By another reform the 
Commissioners have inaugurated, Greek is no more an 
essential for the Mastership of Arts. Fought and won in 
Oxford and Cambridge, the battle was not even waged 
in Scotland; where Greek was thrown to the dogs of 
Science without a single blow. 

‘The other side of the medal is more comforting to 
behold. The teaching power of the Universities will 
be largely increased. Chairs of History, worth from £500 
to £900 a year, will be founded in all four; and, as the 
course will probably be but six months long, they will 
prove worth some good men’s while. Lectureships in 
French and German will provide for a scientific study 
of these languages and their literatures. In the older 
academic subjects Professors will no longer be left to 
cope single-handed with classes a hundred strong; and 
in itself this duplication—quadruplication in some 
cases—of teaching power will work a minor revolution, 
But, if much have been done, much remains to do. 
A Royal Commission may have £30,000 a year to spend ; 
but, even so, it cannot do everything. The Scottish 
system was admirably suited to the needs of a hundred 
years ago; but in the matter of private life and private 
work, the students are still utterly independent of Uni- 
versity authority ; and in Glasgow and Edinburgh—as, 
also, in some sort at Aberdeen—-the evil (scarce sensible 
at St. Andrew’s) is really clamant. Now, the increase 
of strength in the teaching staff will do something, 
no doubt. But it is for private munificence to supple- 
ment the work of the Commissioners in this and in 
many other respects: as, for instance, in that of libraries 
and museums, those armouries where every student may 
find the weapon he wants and have full leave to profit 
by its use. On the whole, though, taking the evil with 
the good, the Scottish Universities are like to be the 
better for the work of the Commission: so much the 
better, in fact, that if Scotland do not at once proceed 
to distinguish herself by a general advance in both 
science and letters it will be Scotland’s own fault. Her 
Medical Schools are already for the world at large ; and 
the new one which the Commission has set up, that of 
St. Andrews-cum-Dundeeg, is like to prove no laggard. 


THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


_ so retired a personage as the sub-editor has 
4 something to answer for. Whenever a bump- 
tious constable, for instance, falls upon a desultory 
citizen, whenever a fractious and offensive citizen 
refuses to be guided in the way he should go by ‘a 
mere policeman’—(or a ‘bloomin, mutton-sneaking 
slop,)—their difference ends in a row. ‘Then comes 
the sub-editor’s opportunity of promulgating a very 
silly misconception. The matter is reported, not 
with the ordinary police-news, but, under the head- 
line which provides a title for this article. Yet it 
must be obvious to any one not under the necessity 
of providing exciting copy that the public and the 
police are on capital terms: since the average man 
goes about his business and his pleasure with an 
habitual regard for seemliness and order, Even 
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those policemen who insist over-much upon their 
authority do not waylay the unoffending passenger. 
The people, other than criminals or offenders against 
decency, who disagree with the police are the men—and 
women—who know how to do most things, except hold 
their tongue, better than the persons whose business it 
is to do them. And by what title are such busybodies 
described as ‘the public’? ‘That certain journals 
should accentuate any little difference of opinion be- 
tween the disorderly and the keepers of order is to 
be expected. Their clients demand that discipline 
should always be denounced as the tyrant’s most ser- 
viceable weapon. But when, day after day, a journal 
like V'he Standard, whose appeal is to the orderly 
classes, uses the very shameful headline we appropriate, 
one may be permitted the luxury of a little surprise: a 
luxury T'he Standard rarely allows its readers, For, 
besides the criminal and his sympathisers, we have 
to reckon with a particularly unpleasant offspring 
of comfort and education: to wit, the man to whom 
the notion of authority is distasteful, He it was that 
wrote to The Times about school runs. He is the parent 
that had rather see his son free to learn what he likes 
than thoroughly taught. He had rather have that son 
grow into a whining wastrel than permit the sanctity 
of the seat of his trousers to be violated. And when- 
ever he comes across a crowd in the street, he joins it 
that he may show the policeman to be in the wrong. 
We have but now had four instances of such conflict. 
A policeman made a mistake outside the Criterion the 
other night, behaving with unnecessary roughness to a 
gentleman who asked why he had ‘moved on’ two 
ladies that were waiting while he took his refreshment. 
The accidental circumstance was the respectability of 
these people. At that time and in that place a constable’s 
roughness can easily be excused : and (under ordinary 
circumstances) there might be something to say in 
favour of a little force. But supposing that the 
constable made a mistake and emphasised it with 
his fist ? He had probably been provoked enough 
already: also the significance of the incident lies in its 
rarity. Again: the old cabdriver who accused the 
gaoler of having broken his rib was shown to have 
brought about the mishap by drunkenness. And (to 
take the most serious of the three Boxing-day cases) 
the ‘ Robert’ who cracked a skull with his truncheon in 
a lodging-house brawl was reprimanded, though the act 
was committed in self-defence. 

An analysis of these and similar cases proves the 
injustice of the imputation of enmity between public 
and police. The ‘independent witness” who gets the 
policeman into a scrape is generally a fussy meddler 
difficult in his private life. On the other hand, the 
police must use force, and sometimes a good deal of 
force, against the offender, who invariably asks, ‘°Oo’r, 
yer a-shovin’ of?’ Accidents, if accidents there be, 
come more frequently of misdirected strength than 
from malice. Brutes and martinets are to be found in 
the police-force as elsewhere: but did a just complaint 
against these ever fail? Would a Radical, even in his 
calmer moments, assert that the Force is composed of 
their like? And what of the brutes and sentimental 
doctrinaires who harass them and hinder them with 
speech and the more persuasive boot? Is Society a 
mere horde of ruffians and tyrants? If it be not, we 
fail to understand why these brawls should be labelled 
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as between the police and the public. An idea is 
abroad that when the County Councillor gets his 
hand upon the Force all will be well: that the loafer 
will be moved on in a voice as gentle as a sucking- 
dove’s, while ambulances with feather-beds will take 
the place of the frog’s march. Here is not the place to 
discuss the causes which should prevent such a transfer 
of power. But it may be well to remark that from 
Liverpool and Birmingham we hear similar complaints 
against the police: as frequent, indeed, they are, and 
as groundless, as in London. Popular municipalities 
delight in order no less than permanent officials, and 
(sad as it may seem to some people) the Collectivist 
himself has no sympathy with any form of crime or any 
method of obstruction that is not political. 


TRIAL BY JURY 


HE despatch concerning the limitation of trial by 
jury in Bengal redounds to the infinite credit of 
Lord Lansdowne and his advisers. Its very publication 
implies a fine superiority to what Padgett M.P. terms 
‘ Native opinion, with a relentless indifference to that 
worthy’s ideals. What policy stinks more abominably 
in Padgett’s nostrils than one of ‘ reaction’ and 
‘absolutism’? Does it not knock the bottom out of 
that scheme of his whereby the Peninsula shall be 
transformed by National Conferences into a really 
creditable imitation of Birmingham-cum-Clapham ? 
And if these acts of autocracy continue, when shall 
Britain’s mission be pronounced complete, and the way 
of scuttle unfold its irresistibleness to Gladstones yet. 
unborn? Surfeited of Ebenezer, and debarred from St, 
Stephen’s, Padgett refrains in silence until both Brad- 
ford and Stockton may uplift their voices in the Debate 
on the Address. Meanwhile, outcry is confined to 
Calcutta, where sundry English barristers and many 
Hindus (including Mr. Lalmohun Ghose: ejected 
Separatist carpet-bagger) have protested against the 
abolition of ‘ one of the greatest safeguards of liberty * 
—and the rest of it. 

Lord Lansdowne, we know, will run his appointed 
course, in serene disdain of barrister and Bengali. 
The Secretary of State stood with scarce equal firm- 
ness; but he was surprisingly sound on opium, and 
may yet take heart of grace about the chosen Five 
(not ‘Twelve as in Britain). For, despite The 
Times of Wednesday, the case for the Indian Govern- 
ment must carry conviction to every Imperialist in- 
telligence. As thus: the concession of trial by jury 
dates no further hack than 1862 when the system was 
introduced under restrictions, both local and categori- 
cal, which were severely circumscribed. Even in pro- 
gressive Bengal it obtained in seven districts only, all 
(as Murshedabad) the most closely in touch with Wes- 
tern civilisation; whileits operation was confined to cer- 
tain specified crimes, as riot, perjury, murder, robbery, 
and forgery. Elsewhere the experiment was tried with 
somewhat dubious results: in the North-West Provinces 
a fair measure of success appeared to be achieved ; in 
Assam the most disastrous failure. Nay, when Lord 
Ripon was casting about for pretexts to secure its 
extension in blessed Bengal, he and his advisers, those 
Padgetts in high places, were constrained to confess 
that arguments therefor did not exist. ‘The Viceroy’s 
leanings considered, could further proof be asked that 
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here, too, the attempt to Europeanise the Hindu had 
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miserably collapsed? However, that no ‘Member for 
India’ may go about in the absence of documents to say 
the thing which is not, you have the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s Report (issued in 90) to the effect that the 
palladium (or was it keystone ?) extolled of Hallam had, 
somehow or other, been damaged in the process of 
exportation. This view is entirely — substan- 
tiated by the figures quoted in the present 
despatch, which attest a most formidable reversal of 
verdicts, especially in cases of murder. Indeed, the 
Viceroy does not scruple to assert that trial by jury 
has been imported into unsuitable districts and 
applied to unhappily chosen offences. ‘Thus, the forgery 
of tax-receipts is accounted rather an accomplishment 
than a piece of wickedness, while a high-caste male- 
factor, even if he shall have murdered his brother or 
incited to sedition against the British Raj, gets off 
scot-free. Accordingly the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Charles Elliott, has curtailed by administrative order 
the list of misdeeds thus amenable to justice. ‘The re- 
duction amounts to between one-half and a third, since 
out of the 1,489 cases tried by juries in Lower Bengal 
during the last five years 699 come under heads with- 
drawn from their cognisance. 
Such an abrogation of privilege smacks of the 
ukase, and the lawyers are not pleased with it. 
‘'wo eminent jurists, Sir Douglas Straight and Mr. 
Justice Jardine, have plunged into print in defence of 
the Hindu juror: with commendable moderation on the 
whole. Their contentions amount to this: that the de- 
merits of the institution are outweighed by the irritation 
attendant on its curtailment. Further, Sir Douglas 
waxes eloquent upon the certainty of justice in the last 
resort through the processes of disagreement and 
appeal. With professional enthusiasm he points out 
that the Sessions Judge can dissent from a verdict, and 
submit the case to a High Court armed with illimitable 
powers. Yet, though the holder of briefs may rejoice 
in this multiplication of procedure, the layman cannot 
but remark that prisoners are not dragged from 
tribunal to tribunal in a common-sense polity, and that 
excellence of superstructure nothing avails if the 
foundations be rotten. Now, the complete alienation 
of the Eastern mind from the British theory of justice 
has been insisted upon by the authorities, from Sir 
Henry Maine downwards. Besides, the particular custom 
under dispute is immemorial ages old, and has been estab- 
lished by a specialised development which, as expounded 
by the Bishop of Oxford, produces admiration mingled 
with headache. Its essentials are representation and 
freedom: how then can it conform to the Hindu tradi- 
tions of caste? If the jury be a questionable ad- 
vantage to the Celt (as witness all Irish Coercion Acts 
and one dictum of a County Court Judge in Wales) 
shall it not be converted among our still more sub- 
servient Hindus into an instrument of oppression, a 
means to the evasion of righteous penalties? Guanted, 
then, that certain restrictions make for the satisfaction 
of lowly suitors and the punishment of opulent de- 
fendants, there remains the question, Has Sir Charles 
Elliott really roused the sleeping lion in the great heart 
of the Bengali? ‘To this the answer is that Mr. 
Lalmohun Ghose’s oratory hardly portends revolution ; 
and that we know how to discount the native press. 
‘There remains (according to Sir Douglas Straight) the 
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National Congress. But that mighty gathering is only 
Padgett in partibus: so that its babble will scarce disturb 
Lord Lansdowne’s rest. 


A BID FOR POPULARITY 


‘lis written that there was once a new-fledged Senior 
Wrangler ; and he went to a theatre (Drury Lane 
or another); and as he took his seat a Royal 
Duke came in; and behold! the Senior Wrangler 
arose and saluted the audience, for he thought it was 
applauding him. ‘The Headmaster of Harrow has a yet 
prettier conceit. At the last sitting of the ‘ Headmasters’ 
Conference * he gravely informed his brother pedagogues 
how, having preached a memorial sermon on the late 
Laureate and the advantages of studying English litera- 
ture, he had received a letter from the l’'rench master at 
an alien school, congratulating him on his success : for 
that he had caught some pupils of hisown—not plying 
their book as they ought to have been but—deep in 
‘Tennyson on thesly. ‘The conceit is truly entertaining, 
but it would take a Bunsby to discover the application 
thereof. ‘The question before the Conference was a 
motion (of Mr. Welldon’s own) to the effect that the 
study of English grammar and literature demanded a 
larger place in the Public Schools’ curriculum: in 
other words, that it be made ‘compulsory. Now, if 
Mr. Welldon’s little story had any meaning at all, it 
tended to show that the schoolboy, being of his nature 
inclined to perversity, is apt to prefer a stolen meal of 
English poetry before the French whereof he is re- 
quired to feed. Which is clearly not in favour of 
Mr. Welldon’s hypothesis : that English needs teach- 
ing (which is, ‘ ramming down the throat of youth’), 
and therefore English must and shall be taught. 

Mr. Welldon’s desire to officiate as the saviour of his 
country’s scholarship is as transparent now as when he 
volunteered to abolish Greek. ‘Then compulsion was 
to be eliminated ; now compulsion is to be instituted. In 
both cases he bids for popularity: by suggesting the 
assimilation of Public School to Middle-Class and 
Board School teaching. ‘The example of the United 
States, from whose loins sprang Lindley Murray, is 
quoted as—no warning, but—a lesson; and the ex- 
aminations held by the College of Preceptors are 
declared to be sounder in the matter of English than 
those managed by the University Boards. English as 
it is taught is of two kinds—grammar and literature ; 
and the Public Schools have never neglected either 
(though much of the talk at the Conference went 
to show they had), but have hitherto been content 
that a due appreciation of both should be achieved 
through the medium of the Classics. Such a medium 
is impossible where boys are taught small Latin and no 
Greek at all: nor has there been any attempt to prove 
that the Public Schools have failed, or the others 
succeeded. 

Mr. Lyttelton (of Haileybury) did much to collect 
the wandering wits of the Conference by adding this 
rider :——That a certain knowledge of English should be 
required at the entrance examination of a Public 
School. ‘This is sensible enough ; is, indeed, a protest 
against ‘cram. ‘The jingles of Greek and Latin 
grammar can be (and too often are) learned by heart 
without due understanding, and with their help a 
certain amount of easy translation on conventional 
lines is all-too possible. A few questions in English 
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grammar will show whether the application of the 
one to the other is properly understood or the whole 
thing is a mere feat of memory. And it is very 
probable that the obligation to inquire into the con- 
struction and the parts of speech of an English sen- 
tence will be of great service not only to the less 
appreciative of the 
intelligent of their teachers. For the fact, which seems 
to be admitted, that a few boys come up for the Public 
Schools with scarce a glimmering of their mother 
tongue about them, is not the fault of the Classical 
System but of careless or incompetent teaching. 
In brief, the Public Schools will do well to steer clear 
of Mr. Welldon and his fads. ‘The movement is but a 
masked attack upon Greek; English Grammar will 
take care of itself if the Classics be 
they have been in the past. And as for cramming 
the unwilling maw with English Literature, the feat is 
impossible. 


boys but also to the less 


honoured as 


As heretofore, those who have the taste 
will find means to gratify it; and, as heretofore, such 
guidance as may profit will be best given out of hours. 


THE VIRTUE OF AN OATH 

[' is a truism that man’s inhumanity to man makes 

countless thousands mourn; and his inhumanity 
is quite as evident in the pains he will be at to prevent 
his fellow from enjoving himself: as in his practice 
of war and pugilism, his weakness for torture, and 
the ease with which he is widening his theory of 
the morality of vivisection. Mr. MacDougall, for 
example, will have none but what he considers 
decent laughter in the Music Halls : 
Mrs. Grundy has been known to demand, at great 
length and with much bitterness, the removal of 
certain very ‘ bold advertisements*: and the Wisbeach 
magistrates have just convicted one Abraham Pye 


London 


of profane swearing in the public streets, and have 
thereby done their utmost to prevent that person 
from ever taking pleasure any more in the pursuit 
of what some learned authors have held to be a 
harmless, necessary, and invigorating recreation, Of 
course, we have no sort of sympathy with Pye: indeed, 
we hold in decent and due abhorrence the practice 
of anything in the despite of other persons, and 
we cannot imagine any place less suited than the 
public streets to an impassioned achievement in 
the art of malediction and 


fact, if he wanted to unpack his heart in words, should 


objurgation. Pye, in 
have gone away into some quict place, and unpacked it 
there. He would, it is true, have lacked the one 
essential to the happiness of a great executant —an 
audience, no less. But he would also have gone un- 
mulcted : and the worthy souls who take no pleasure in 
the art of which he is, apparently, a master would not 
have had an excuse for writing to the papers in depre- 
cation, or in dispraise, of a habit as old as the race and 
far more necessary to the welfare of the worser half of 
it than—let us say--MacDougallism. 

The proof is easy. A statute of George LI. enacts 
that no labourer may swear at less than a shilling per 
oath; no person not a labourer yet not a gentleman 
under three; and no gentleman under a_ crown. 
Well: suppose this statute to be not dead and 
damned but in life and active and ambitious as an 
Irish dynamiter or the present Irish Secretary; and 
what were the immediate issue? What but 
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prodigious increase in the number 6f the Unemployed ? 
What but a corresponding depletion of the body that 
may only swear at three shillings per oath and the 
smaller (but still important) section of Society whose 
yearnings after profanity are only to be satisfied at the 
rate of bad words four a sovereign and no reduction on 
taking a quantity ? ‘There are many, it is certain, who 
would rather go out on ‘Tower Hill and swear all day for 
nothing—which, as Working Unemployed they would 
havea perfect right to ask to be allowed to do—than 
forego the habit of an enjoyment which, at the worst, 
can hurt nobody but themselves: there are not a few 
to whom the delight of being Belted Earls must pall, 
but who are so powerfully addicted to strong language 
that they had rather sacrifice their state than restrain 
their inclination to let the world slide and bid it do so 
in appropriate and refreshing terms. These would 
naturally elect to go and consort with those in whose 
society they might assert themselves and express their 
idiosyncrasy at the least expense ; and in this way 
the Army of the Unemployed might presently be 
reinforced to such a point that no Trafalgar Square 
would hold it; when Mr. Asquith would concede 
some more—but not enough; and the Military (in 
heartiest sympathy with the prime objects of the 
movement: free swearing all round, that is, and the 
right of the Individual Man to work or not, as he 
pleased) would fraternise with the Mob; and the 
Mob would instantly become the People; and Mr. 
Asquith would be hanged in Pall Mall for a sour- 
faced precisian ; but Mr. Gladstone would astonish and 
delight his admirers by achieving the auricular proof 
that seventy years of church-going had but developed 
By that 
time the list of heirs—the Jubilee Plungers of the 
movement—who had sworn away their patrimony (at 
three to five shillings per plunge) would no doubt be 
But something of the antient and mys- 
terious terror which attaches to the habitual commis- 
sion of what vast numbers of people, male and female, 
hold to be not so much a vice as a sin (that frightful 
yet most fascinating reality !) would still survive. And 
some high-soaring spirit, to whom the gift of swearing 


and intensified his capacity for commination. 


exhausted. 


was denied, would in time evolve such a revelation of 
the verbal niceties indulged in by the victorious Classes 
as would shake Clapham to its dark foundations, and 
altogether abolish and destroy the laurel grown (and 
snatched) by the Laureate of Modern Babylon—even 
Mr. William ‘Thomas Stead. 

Meanwhile, it costs, or ought to cost, a gilded duke 
five shillings to say ‘D—n!°; and experts not a few 
are asking that the harmless and unnecessary ‘ Bloody’ 
should be allowed to go untaxed. Of the claims of 
‘bloody’ to be regarded as either obscenity or profanity 
we say nothing ; except that its title to either honour is, 
in our opinion, naught. But, as regards the other point, 
here is a manifest injustice. ‘The Democratic Spirit is 
abroad, and there is no reason why the ducal tariff for 
oaths should be higher than the tariff for dustmen. 
Nothing in Britain is done without an Association : 
you must be one of a Society For the Promotion of 
Something or Other; or you must fail. What is 
wanted is a Swearers’ League. ‘That given, the recog- 
nition of swearing as a means to an end were inevitable. 
Il ny a que le premier pas qui coute. Who will take 
it, and make himself immortal among men ? 
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MODERN MEN 
JULES CHERET 


HE modern street is not a joy for ever, The 
accidental beauty of time and change dies at the 
approach of iron and concrete. The practical admiration 
of straight lines is rapidly destroying the twisted alley and 
the tortuous bypath, whose lack of logic was once a per- 
petual and delightful puzzle. That a few more fools may 
find their way—as though it mattered one penny piece 
whether they found or lost it!—the beauty-spots are purged 
from the face of our cities, and never a note of romance or 
gaiety is left to relieve the wilderness of the jerry-builder. 
Even London, which once had character enough to furnish 
forth a dozen capitals, is being cut down to the same formal 
pattern. Time was this dusky city of ours was as stern an 
obstacle to the adventurous alien as the English tongue 
itself. To reach the easiest destination he was asked to 
turn and wander and double back, and his goal was seldom 
reached without perplexity. But the strange and varying 
aspect of the streets was an adequate reward, for a thousand 
years will never mellow the baldness of Shaftesbury Avenue 
into the labyrinthine romance which was once Soho’s. Yet 
something may still be done to relieve the pitiful mono- 
tony. If the style and shape of our modern blocks neither 
shift nor change, we must ascend to colour for our gaiety 
and, architecture failing, demand of the bill-sticker that he 
should decorate our streets. Here again we are met with 
factious opposition. To advertise, says Mr. Walter Crane, 
most modest of upholsterers, is to encourage competition ; 
to set upon wall or hoarding a design which has not 
received the august sanction of Burlington House is an 
outrage upon amenity, insists the mild-eyed Academician. 
And so they would preserve the silent sadness of our 
streets and spoil our vision with a chastened placard, 
conveying—in the smallest of type—the necessary 
information. We are inclined, however, to a more 
sanguine view. We do not desire to be told, in 
season and out of season, in the crowded thorough- 
fare as in the quiet countryside, that this or that sapona- 
ceous compound refuses to clean boots. Indeed we 
would restrain the too voluble advertiser by a swinging 
tax. But there is no reason why our stations and hoard- 
ings should not be radiant with multi-coloured posters. 
Only stand far enough from a bill-sticker’s arena, so that 
you miss the lettering and are oblivious of the design, and 
even now you may catch an exquisitely gay effect from the 
accidental contrast of coloured squares. A nearer approach 
reveals an unbridled anecdote, which, like an Adelphi 
melodrama or a picture of the year, is full of matter, but 
atrocious in execution. And yet, if it were not for the 
British hatred of art, why should we not rejoice in beauti- 
ful advertisement? The advertiser is wealthy beyond our 
childhood’s dreams of Golconda; the naked spaces are 
many, and clamour loudly to be clad. Only the artist 
tarries, and if he would but illumine our darkened streets 
with dainty devices and pictured shapeliness, we could 
forget the popular tedium of Burlington House in the 
freedom of the highway. 

In Paris Jules Cheret has gone far to solve the problem. 
For Paris, city of freedom and gaiety, stands also in need 
of redemption. The Haussmann ideal is as flat and un- 
profitable as any aimed at by our own barrack-makers, 
Colour is demanded at every street-corner to atone for that 
solid uniformity which has replaced the various romance 
of the ancient city. And colour it is which M. Cheret im 
parts to the scene. What were the kiosks without their 
lively arrangements in red and yellow? Would not the 
electric light look even more coldly, if now and again it 
fell not upon a merry image? For whatever their short- 
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comings, M. Cheret’s designs always emerge from the 
surrounding blackness. They are so many accents of 
vivid colour upon the monotony of modern sober-suited 
streets. In England it is the fashion to reproach the 
artist of the boulevard with an immoral influence. One 
smooth-tongued member of the Academy has been heard 
to protest that a painter who draws such ‘ dreadful’ women 
must himself be a ‘dreadful’ person—entirely unfit for 
the society of Academicians! ‘This good man, no doubt, 
despite his defective reasoning, is careful to safeguard his 
own house against reproach. The modest probity of his 
models—if indeed he hamper himself with such draw- 
backs to invention—is, of course, established by a detec- 
tive agency, and artistic biography bas assured him—we 
hope—that it takes a ‘ pure’ man to paint a ‘ pure 
picture. But Academic criticism is always frivolous, and 
it was never more out of place than applied to 
M. Cheret. For indeed he knows not the restraint of 
officialism. His aim is to adorn the dark places of the 
earth with the liveliest colours, to make glad the heart 
of the passer-by, and to spread the fame, if so it hap, of 
somebody's tooth-powder or of the newest ballet. When 
he deserts the music-hall, his peculiar province, he puts 
away the desire of appropriateness. That is to say, you 
may change his toilet-powder with his newest perfume 
and neither will be rendered ridiculous. But that is the 
manufacturer’s affair, and concerns not M. Cheret nor his 
art. Even though he interprets his motive in a liberal 
spirit, of two things he is ever mindful ; of open-air effect 
and of the limitations of colour-printing. He remembers 
that his works are not to be seen in a top-lit gallery, but 
in the broad, environing light of the sun. So that, if you 
would rightly appraise their worth, you must judge them 
under their own conditions. Within the confines of a 
room their insistent, even crude, colouring would be 
intolerable, unless indeed the room were a barrack. You 
could never escape their blues and yellows. But the 
artist is properly conscious of his effect, and, knowing an 
ample space will envelop his design, cares not to temper 
the fury of his tones to a close inspection. How different 
the tale of our British hoardings ! The common and familiar 
poster is the penny-dreadful of pictorial art. And when 
the noble Academician stoops to decorate the street, still 
mindful of his Mecca in Piccadilly, he passes not beyond 
the standard of the Line. His performances, indeed, fall 
as far short of art as the commercial novel does of 
literature. The pathos of Sir John Millais’ Bubbles lay 
in the up-taurned high-lit eye, and the splendour of this 
detail was straightway sacrificed when the masterpiece 
was asked to fight for its life against the realistic pre- 
sentments of half-a-dozen blood-curdling melodramas, 
But, be it noted, the blood-curdlers were far more 
to the purpose than the academic estray. Thus also 
fared the versatile Professor's widely-advertised experi- 
ment: cold, forced, and vapid, not for one moment 
did it endure the ordeal of the open air: while Mr. 
Poynter, by tickling a poster as he would have tickled a 
six-inch panel, placed himself safely beyond the reach 
of criticism. But M. Cheret realises the destiny of his 
work, and not being intent upon the salvation of souls 
or the ennobling of the masses, pursues his quest with 
no thought save for artistic propriety. So, too, he has 
mastered the resources and the limitations of colour- 
printing, and his design is always adapted to the process 
intended to give it expression. Were he content with a 
half- knowledge of his technique, then the bold handling, 
the vivid splashes of colour which impart life and charac- 
ter would be all polished away into the few hard surfaces, 
each with its own unmitigated hue, the delight and glory 
of the cheap lithographer. 
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His work suffers from a certain monotony. The colour 
scheme is too often the same. The crude blue insists 
sometimes when it seems out of place, and we crave the 
ingenuity which shall devise another colour than orange 
and vermilion, to tell as loudly, But set against 
this limitation are a hundred virtues. ‘The gaiety— 
the licence even—of his style is perpetually charming. 
There are a chic, an abandonment in his drawing, which 
would be vulgar upon canvas and which, plastered upon 
the wall, seem inevitably right. Then his fantasy, though 
limited in scope, is still delightful. Did he not 
assist at the renaissance of Pierrot, that spoilt child of 
literature and of art? The affiche of / Enfant prodigue 
was a masterpiece of its kind. The Pierrot, a-tiptoe, 
evanescent upon a blue-ground, his candle striking the 
single note of red, was as dainty and effective a figure 
as you could wish to see. But here the colour was more 
chastened and subdued than is M. Cheret’s wont. Again 
he has equipped the Folies-Bergéres with an advertise- 
ment, which gives no hint of the dulness enshrined within 
that temple of amusement, and in a hundred other de- 
signs he has created us the type of that imaginary Paris, 
which is haunted by the souls of good Americans. There 
is an arrangement of ballet-girls, for instance, wrapped in 
gaudy draperies of red and orange and lost in a shower of 
flowers, which is enchanting—at the proper distance. 
Unfortunately the requirements of commerce enforce 
a definite announcement: and Cheret’s Pierrettes and 
festive ladies must needs be vulgarised by a clumsy legend. 
And here it must be confessed that Cheret has seldom or 
never contrived to compel this legend into a decorative 
scheme. The picture is first painted and the lettering, 
no part of the original design, then foisted upon the 
finished work. This procures a weakness in the ensemble 
which an accomplished decorator should avoid. But for all 
that M. Jules Cheret is the true artist of the streets; his 
vivid fantasy and brilliant colours have added to the gaiety 
even of Paris. Would that a British rival would confer 
the like benefit upon our own city of austerity and grime ! 


GOWNS TO WEAR 


a things considered, the wonder is not that some 
few hideous things should flaunt it abroad and at 
home, but that we are not fairly whelmed in hideousness, 
Only those who frequent the secret places where ‘high 
novelties’ are planned and achieved can realise the ground 
for gratitude there is in that the most eccentric creations 
do nol ‘catch on.’ Not into the heart of man (nor woman 
neither) has it entered to conceive such destinies as these 
oracles reveal. It is ever remarked of Woman that her 
chief weakness is for what is antic and strange; but needs 
must there be some sort of Divinity which prevents her 
from succumbing to the fever dreams, the nightmare works 
of milliners distraught : else the walking, travelling, visit- 
ing, worshipping public would stand aghast. For what 
becomes of the wildest gowns, the most terrifying bonnets 
and mantles? Who buys—still more, who wears—them ? 
Nobody, it would seem. And yet what happens when 
they emerge, if emerge they ever do, from the limbo of 
their nativity? It is said that some things are born 
to go to America ; but it is not easy to believe that even 
‘on’ the streets of New York and Chicago these monstrous 
fantasies would not be greeted with ‘wild halloo and brutal 
noise.’ What, then, is their portion? Maybe they have 
no real existence, but are only shadows ; whose sole fune- 
tion is to figure how their creators (poor souls !) will go 
garmented in the World of Shades. 
Woman's will is the Lord’s will also, says the proverb. 
In the matter of clothes it is more than half—it is nearly 
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all—the battle to know not only your possibilities but 
also your mind, Here are some of a Sequence of 
Gowns made very lately for a young woman who knows 
what she wants—and gets it. The first is for afternoons, 
to visit or receive in ; sumptuous yet sober withal, touched 
here and there (especially in the garniture) with har- 
monies whose sentiment suggests the Ecclesiastical. The 
material is velvet; the hue a soft and peculiar shade of 
greyish-green, with a tender evanescent-looking bloom, 
in certain lights like unto a floating smoke-drift. The 
fashioning is extremely simple and dignified: a cross 
as it were between Princess and much-modified Empire, 
of which latter there is at least a hint in the way in which 
the velvet in front is set into the yoke, and fastened on 
the breast by a buckle—a little masterpiece, no less—in 
dull gold encrusted with blue-green turkis and smoked 
pearl. The corsage fastens behind, of course invisibly ; 
there is nowhere any excess of freedom, yet every fold has 
a charming air of ease. The skirt just touches the ground, 
and shows a band of dark sable with a headline of magni- 
ficent dull gold embroidery, in itself a piece of 
delicate art—(the Greek Cross, which forms the basis 
of the relief, is outlined in the same turkis and smoked 
pearl)—yet singularly effective in an ensemble. The 
sleeves, while more or less of the period, have a better 
and purer sweep than most of their kind, and, with the 
collar and the bodice, are decked out, but not too lavishly, 
with gold embroidery and sable. Another inspiration is in 
a lovely shade of purple—a regal hue now mighty popu- 
lar: skirt and bodice are of a piece, the material, which is 
soft and woolly, combining with a darker velvet ; the wide 
revers and all the other trimmings are furnished forth of 
the aforesaid velvet, whose effect is sobered by a dash of jet 
embroidery of the finest make. Yet another, and a work- 
ing one, is in navy blue beaver cloth, the ‘ shoulder hoods’ 
formed by a small mink-pleated trimmed cape or ruffle: 
the bodice is placed beneath the skirt, the meeting 
being masked by a narrow band of mink; the waist is 
‘taken’ by the corsage with admirable precision and effect 
—the skirt in like manner moulding the hips, and adjust- 
ing itself at the back in satisfying curves. Another very 
pleasing affair, in pale maize poplin and paler blue surah, 
is wondrous jocund and youthful in look: the skirt is 
flat and slim-seeming in build; the short and rounded 
bodice hooks invisibly on one side: the front, which is 
much cut out, forms a wide plastron with tiny diagonal 
fulds; and round runs a full frill of Irish lace, fading 
gradually out in front, and forming frill-epaulettes on the 
shoulders ; two velvet ribbons, attached by rosettes, are 
placed a little above each other at the waist. Features 
conspicuous (when you can see them) in each of these 
most excellent works are the exquisite cut of the corsage, 
the faultless line of the skirt. The wearer's every point 
is set off, yet none is insisted upon; no trick of work- 
manship worries the eye; ‘the part is in the whole, and 
the whole comes as near perfection as may be. 

"In skirt-cutting there are many different styles. 
The back seam may be straight or on the cross. The 
rounded back, of which so much has been made, is really 
not more malin than the round of a circular cloak: the 
front being shaped into something not unlike a narrow 
apron much sloped at the sides. But there is no ab- 
solute rule; the character of the skirt varies with kind 
and quantity of material, and the excellence of this 
cut or that is merely relative. As for garnitures and 
trimmings, they are much the same as the summer's, 
Velvet is fashionable, and rolls of it, bands of it, bousllones 
of it for skirt bottoms are all over the place. It may be 
darker or lighter than the gown, or it may be wholly different 
in colour: thus green is trimmed with divers shades of red, 
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green, old blue, and so forth ; so that possible and impos- 
sible combinations are infinite. A new velvet covered 
with little pastilles (black or coloured) in relief has a good 
effect in small quantities ; but shot, or ribbed, or checked 
or shaded, the stuff goes everywhere. Embroidery—on 
crape, silk, Indian linen, wool—persists ; so do worked 
gauzes and byzantine embroideries. The passementeries 
embossed with sparkling lamels, stones, and metals have 
intrinsic qualities of brilliance and colour, with an amiable 
trick of arrangement. Fur in tiny bands is one of the 
pretty things of the moment, but it needs to be cleverly 
handled. And hereabouts it will be convenient to note 
that there has been, and there is, a very debauch of pele- 
rining, pufting, and epauletting ; so that one is tempted to 
regard a certain triumph of unobtrusiveness as a protest 
against the movement—to which, however, it belongs. 
The material is Amazon cloth, of a light-tobacco hue ; 
the skirt clears the ground, and is edged with a narrow 
band of astrachan gently gradated up the left side ; 
the well-cut corsage is quite plain except for two narrow 
bretelles of the same fur; the sleeves, wide at the top, 
narrow gradually at the wrist, and there the fur re- 
peats itself; perfection of cut and a shapely figure being 
given, the effect is rarely excellent. A delicious evening 
gown (belonging to the Sequence) is of soft rose 
coloured faille in an elegant Princess design; it has a 
tunic of white Brussels lace very lightly and gracefully 
draped, with soft Watteau-like folds of silk proceeding 
from the back ; wide double-folds of rose and white are 
laid well back to the points of the shoulders, and 
fastened there by invisible elastic bands ; the short sleeve 
is a flounce of the same lace as the tunic. A cloak to wear 
with at least one of the day-gowns sketched is in a soft 
thick cloth of a new and curious shade: a shade that is no 
more red than brown, and no more pink than terra cotta, 
but a mysterious and confused suggestion of them each 
and all. It is along ‘ three-quarter’ lined with brocade 
in whose nameless hue, besides peach and nectarine, 
many delicate tints all sweetly strive for mastery ; 
while the cloth itself is embroidered with narrow gold 
thread dashed with dull green, and edged with dark 
and costly fur. The yoke, also embroidered and fur- 
trimmed, is of greyish-green velvet: and so is the collar 
which, upspringing with a gracious movement makes a 
seductive frame for the face. A felt hat, of the same 
shade as the cloak and charged with grey-green plumage 
and a snatch of faint embroidery, is a delightful finish to 
a delightful thing. 

It is announced—and this time with all the assurance 
horror and dread can give—that the Crinoline is to be 
with us very soon. The illustrious Worth says no, but 
the scarce less eminent Redfern says yes; and, as the 
skirts of the near future are to be preposterously wide, 
are to take in heaven knows how many yards of stuff, it 
seems probable that the ayes will have it, and the 
Accursed Thing return as—no enhancement to beauty, 
but—a simple necessary of life. A writerto The Standard 
has pointed out that it is both indelicate and indecent, 
but there is all history to show that with Woman 
chance is none the worse for thal. 


its 
As for ugliness, ex- 
perience teaches that in her eyes ugliness, provided every 

body ambition it, is rather a merit than not. To have con 

sidered her relations first and last with Clothes is to know 
that much at least : which is to be assured that if Crinoline 
be prescribed her, Crinoline she'll take. Meanwhile, 
appearances are so very much in favour of a_resur- 
rection, it becomes a positive comfort to reflect that 
stockings are no longer white, nor boots spring sided and 
flat-soled, nor—enfin! Crinolined or not, we cannot be 
Middle-Victorian all over. 
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THE OLD SWORD AND THE NEW 


LL things change, even unto the end. And there 
are changes for the better, and changes for the 
worse, and changes which are for neither worse nor better. 
And of these three one is more frequent than the other, 
lor the changes for the worse are more than the changes 
for the better, and the changes for neither one nor other 
Man changes ; 
But thought 
remains, and change is the result of thought — or 


were more easily numbered than either. 
his customs and his ideas change with him. 


thoughtlessness : which, it is often hard to determine. 
And as in all things else there have been changes in the 
fashioning of swords ; some for the worse, some for neither 
Now, in respect of the sword there are 
twotheories ; and these two are decidedly conflicting. One 
is that the sword should be built to cut; the other that 
the sword should be built to thrust. The arm itself is 
older than history, but its progress towards perfection has 
been erratic and very slow : and even this century of wisdom 
and wonder, of discovery and invention, has enabled it 
In certain matters the 


better nor worse. 


to achieve no marked advance. 
world is pigheadedly conservative ; and the matter of the 
sword is one of them. Tradition has sanctified the cutting 
sword, we have been content to accept the cutting sword 
without question; so the World has gone on experiment- 
ing, and has produced some cutting swords so deadly as to 
be nigh unto perfection. Of these the examplar is the 
scimitar of the East, with its weighty, broad, curved 
and highly tempered blade. But in time the ideal 
began to suffer change, and man conceived a notion that a 
sword for thrusting would be as good as, if not better than, 
the cutting sword he had and loved. So he produced 
it fur his play; he toyed with it—he toys with it still; 
on occasion he has played a deadly game for honours 
with it. 
hard service; with a long thin delicate blade—if blade it 


A little weapon this, and one not suited for 


may be called—which could take no heavy blow and live, 
But from practice with it, man learned the use and virtue 
of the thrust. And first, he remarked, a thrust was more 
rapidly delivered than a cut; and again, it was more 
surely effective ; and yet again, it did not oblige him to 
give his opposite an opening: so he thought to apply his 
discovery to the fashioning of his weapon of war. But 
the inhabitants of the land were obstinately conser- 
vative, and could not depart from the old idea; so they 
fell between cutting and thrusting as between two stools. 
Cutting demanded a broad, curved, heavy blade ; thrust 

ing, one narrow, light, and straight: and they tried to 
satisfy both needs, and achieved a weapon with a blade 
too narrow and light to cut withal, and too broad and too 
heavy to thrust; a blade not curved enough for cutting, 
yet with just enough of curve in it to make true thrusting 
impossible. It was a change for the worse ; yet for a 
time they were content, and held the absurdity all-suffi 

cient for its purpose. 

With ’92 another tide of thought has ebbed and flowed : 
conservatism has been failing fast, and that clinging 
Man has 
decided to frame him a weapon which shall not attempt to 


affection for the cutting sword has failed with it. 


serve two masters, without intelligence or regard for the 
principles of either: has decided, in brief, to cut no 
more, to do nothing but thrust. But the human mind 
moves slowly: nay, it works in compromises, or it utterly 
and entirely fails. And the new masterpiece is an out- 
come of the human mind. For this is the nature of it: 
Straight in the blade—good; weight as much in the 
blade, and as far from the hilt as ever—bad; the hilt 
of a cutting sword, in other words too short a grip and 


an unprotective guard—bad again. No change for the 
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worse, perhaps; it is assuredly none for the better. As 
to the question, Is it a result of thought or thought- 
lessness? few riddles are as easy to rede. For the great 
wave of thought has not yet passed over the mind of 
swordsman or swordmaker either. Yet it must some 
day wash away the rubbish-heaps of years; and there 
will arise, like the young phcenix from the old one’s 
ashes, a sword whose perfection will make it the wonder 
and delight of the world. Some have seen the thing in 
their dreams, and behold! the blade of it is straight and 
narrow and light, yet exceeding strong; and the grip 
of it is long enough to let your hold be diagonal ; and 
the guard of it is as it were cup-shaped ; and the weight 
of it is all in the hand. Where lingers the craftsman ? 


A HUNT IN THE SOLOGNE 


TPXHE valley of the Loire about and below Orléans is 

called the garden of France. At Clery especially 
where is a tall stone church with flying buttresses clus- 
tered round it from nave to apse: a church that was built 
by Louis XI. in answer to his pilgrims; endowed as a 
collegiate chapel for a dean and chapter of secular canons; 
still filling, as September comes round, with a host of 
the sterile and the impotent praying for children--at Clery 
the bounteous earth provides and nourishes a grape that 
is healthy and stout enough to outgrow the phylloxera, so 
that the eye ranges over a summit level of boundless 
vine foliage and innumerable weather-bleached vine stakes 
that stretch to the invisible. But on the very march of 
this fat docile valley, and to the south of it, lies the desert 
plateau of the Sologne. It is a district of plain and 
rolling wold, of sandy ploughland and meagre pasture 
where the tillage struggles against ever-springing broom — 
claiming the thin soil as waste; of shallow, marshy, bul- 
rushed meres; of scrub that is occasionally exalted into 
timber, but is usually oak underwood useful to the hunt 
alone. The cart ruts meander from side to side of an 
ample roadway. The thinly peopled land is too poor 
for allotments. It is all worthless and barren, and it 
abounds in wild stags and chateaux. The chateaux 
are well-proportioned. They run to height and length, 
and are mostly after the same symmetrical and imposing 
model; a high-pitched slate roof, round flanking towers, 
and an even line of large oblong windows. There 
is but little pleasure-ground, or park, or policy: only 
a cour d'honneur, which is a round grass plot with a hand- 
some iron gate in front, and a little flower-garden to the 
back, with a lawn for the tea and tennis so generally ac- 
climatised of late. Beyond, the sheer forest comes close 
up to the house: so that by day you look down rides 
through the deep woed radiating starwise from the 
chateaux ; and by night you can hear through the open 
window the bellowing of the rutting stags you will hunt 
next day. 

Dry and hot as the autumn has been, there were no 
chance of scent or sport unless, following the ancient 
custom, you started even earlier than John Peel. But as, 
proper warmth and food being given, early rising is a thing 
indifferent in itself, it was simple luxury fora sportsman to 
breakfast before 5 1.m. on pheasant and wine or black 
coffee, and so ride forth with his host. In the still dark 
dawn of the clear October night the stars were still 
brilliant and keen; the white mist was rising from the 
marshes in the lowland, and hanging thick on the wet 
woods ; we rode by grassy bridle-roads and avenues, or 
over fields scarce tilled and lapsing into waste; we 
seemed to realise every idea of ancient venery. And the 
sport itself? Was the hunt worth riding? Well, recalling 
the best of English sport with the Quorn and Exmoor 
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hunt, we counsel the wandering Englishman—say an officer 
learning French for the Staff College—if he can get an 
invitation from the mazre d’équipage and hire a hack— 
not to deny himself the experience. True, the fox is the 
better for a run, but the wild red stag is the noblest beast 
of chase. You will not enjoy the delicious triumph of 
beating a hundred good horsemen in the scurry for a start 
in a thirty minutes’ gallop from Barkley Holt ; ‘the field’ 
—a dozen perhaps, some twenty at most—has been in- 
vited by the master (who not only hunts the country at 
his own expense, but also is legally liable for damage 
done): and from the open nature of the ground it 
will all, or nearly all, be in at the kill. On the other 
hand, though you may chance to have a purely wood- 
land run or—worse—a ringing stag, it is as like as not 
that you may have a point-to-point run of ten and even 
twenty miles, when the stag will débucher (which is, take 
to the open), and you must gallop across stubble, follow 
pasture or waste, jumping banks and ditches as you go, 
In the great woodlands, owned and used by the large 
proprietors and granted freely to the hunt, you can canter 
comfortably along well-kept rides; and in the open, as 
French proprietors are few and there is a legal right to 
indemnity for damage, the tenant farmers look on approv- 
ingly: but it is a point of honour with every rider to 
diminish that indemnity by steering clear of growing 
crops, gardens, and new grass land. ‘Tis the same form 
of sport, and you are hallooing almost the identical cries, 
our Norman kings so loved. ‘The old sylvan calls so dear 
to chivalry are here in daily use, the old traditions of wood- 
craft are ever observed. When you reach the Pofeau, the 
pack is coupled and tied to a tree; four hounds chosen by 
the piqueur as tufters—rapprocheurs—to find the stag, and 
the rest left with the valets des chiens. The tufters are en- 
couraged as they draw by the Recheat until, a stag having 
been found and vouched for as warrantable by the sound- 
ing ot the ‘Vue de Cors’, the tufters are stopped. 

The pack is let loose and laid on, the horns sound, 
and the chase starts and is timed from this ‘ Decou- 
plement. Meanwhile, the tufters are tied up to 
rest awhile, and be presently brought up as chiens des 
relais, to help the tired pack. Worn over the right 
shoulder, a very sporting instrument to blow and to 
listen to, is the circular hunting-horn, with its notes 
of the ‘Vue, the ‘ Bien Allée’ (full cry), and ‘ Hallalie’ 
(who-whoop); a most useful one likewise for the field 
and for the hunt in these deep woodlands, where 
sound travels slowly, and it is so easy to be thrown 
out. A pretty instrument, in sooth: and mighty prettily 
did those Frenchmen wind it, and hunt their deer to the 
death. It was six o'clock when we found; and for five 
hours did that heavy royal stag, with three upon top, stand 
up to the pack, exhausting his wiles against hounds and 
men. ‘I'wice round the wood he ran in search of some 
junior to take his place; but if ever the dogs (including 
wise old Chantonet) were at fault—and the woods swarmed 
with hinds and stags—the Marquis rode forward and, de- 
ciphering a slot or directing an experienced cast, laid 
them on again, till Chantonet, giving tongue, acknowledged 
the line with his deep bay, and the dullard, loitering 
puppies of the pack were halloaed on with ‘ Ecoute, Kcoute!’ 
Then we broke covert, and the hunt went sweeping over 
range after range of healthy wolds, through mile after 
mile of forest now rising to some breezy upland with a 
grove of firs for skyline, now sinking to some deep marsh ; 
till at last, after five hours’ pursuit, now fast now slow, the 
dogs hunted down to a sedgy pool in the woods, and 
there, as we came up, the stag had taken water. Giving 
tongue merrily, the braver hounds plunged in after him: and 
presently he tired and waded and stood at bay. The 
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first hound—one of an English draft—attacked and was 
thrown ; but the next one got him by the tail, and refused 
to be shaken off. Then more of the pack set on and there 
was rehearsed for us just such a natural fight as beasts 
fought in the primeval forest. Long was it doubtful 
whether it should fall to horns or fangs. Had the stag been 
on land, with a high bank or a wall at his back, his antlers 
would have played havoc with the storming hounds ; but 
in the water the push of horns in front is as a blow with 
the gloves, and meanwhile he was attacked in rear. And 
now to the blare of horns and the shouts of ‘ Hallalie ! 
Hallalie !’ the hounds waxed fiercer. The stag took to the 
deeper water, and swam ; but they held him down by his 
ears, they swarmed on his back, till by sheer weight he was 
borne down. Again and again the antlers rose, but they 
were drowned at last; and they towed him to land, to be 
broken up according to the ancient and honourable tradi- 
tions of venery. The parts devoted to man for eating and 
for honour were branched away ; the ‘ Curée ’—that is, the 
steakless carcass-——was equipped once more with head and 
hide ; the master took his stand in front, and all the hunters 
wound their horns in his praise and voted him ‘ /es honneurs 
des pieds.’ Last of all, hide and head were removed once 
more, and the hounds rushed in, and we shouted and 
cheered over a mass of thick packed, yellow, struggling 
backs ; and so to breakfast hungry as hunters. Success for 
a huntsman is to hunt the quarry set up to a kill, notwith- 
standing every difficulty of country and scent. And, 
having ridden this chase, the more you know of hunting the 
more will you admire, the better will you appreciate, the 
woodcraft of the Sologne. 


A NEW JAMES THE SECOND 
lI. —HOME POLICY 


iG is impossible,’ wrote Sarotti, ‘to describe the pre- 

sent raging animosity of the populace against 
the Papists’;' ‘from the least trifle there may originate 
some great disorder, so easily are these people moved 
to tumults by the most trivial causes’ ;* ‘they are 
so suspicious, and have filled their minds with such 
distrust, that they cannot bring themselves to have 
confidence in any proposal or promise whatever’ ;* and 
‘there are in the minds of all very sinister and rooted 
prejudices,’ ‘ ‘ false interpretations and the usual malicious 
reflections, ever to the detriment of this holy monarch and 
the poor Catholics.’ In fact, the nation was in an even 
wilder state of religious frenzy than at the time of Oates’s 
‘Popish plot.’ ‘ During all the years I have spent in Eng- 
Jand,’ says Sarotti, ‘I have never beheld so loud and 
universal an agitation, not even at the time of the alleged 
conspiracy of Catholics.’° Demonstrations were made in 
favour of Oates on the occasions of his appearance in the 
pillory, ‘ with shouts in favour of the sorry fellow (i ¢risto) 
and against the Catholics’ ;‘ ‘it is a remarkable fact,’ says 
Sarotti, ‘that thousands of people firmly believe him to 
have truly and zealously revealed a real conspiracy, and to 
be now wrongfully punished. His present treatment is 
accordingly much commiserated, as is shown by the fact 
that on the days when he suffers this indignity the people 
neither inflict, nor permit any to inflict upon him, the least 
hurt either by word or deed, as is done to others who 
undergo this punishment. On the contrary, he is consoled 
by numerous and devoted sympathisers with the title of 


1 Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 
Venice, 7 January 1689. 
2 Lbid., 3 September 1688. 
% /bid., 8 April 1688. 
4 /bid., 23 April 1688. 


5 Ibid., 7 May 1688, 

8 Jbid., 4 June 1688, 

* Girolamo Vignola to the Signory 
of Venice, 2 June 1685. 
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martyr and the gift of hundreds of five-shilling pieces ; and 
money or other presents are sent to him in prison, where 
he spends his days joyfully and comfortably in the company 
of the gaolers and his own friends.’* This was the man 
described by Macaulay as ‘the falsest, the most malig- 
nant, and the most impudent being that had ever dis- 
graced the human form ;’ ‘a wretch whose sufferings, great 
as they might seem, had been trifling when compared with 
his crimes ;’* on whom William III. bestowed a pension 
of £300 a year. 

No story seemed too grotesque to command a hearing, so 
long as it flattered the all-pervading prejudice. The King 
had poisoned his brother, the Queen had strangled the 
Princess Anne, the Prince of Wales was supposititious. 
The legs and arms of a man were found in a drain at 
the Jesuits’ school, with bloodstains under the window of a 
priest : it was at once concluded that the Jesuits had made 
away with him. ‘ But happily,’ says Sarotti,‘ the head was 
found in another drain and the body elsewhere, and the 
crime was brought home to the wife of a butcher, a 
Frenchwoman—it is not known of what religion, for she 
has changed it many times. When arrested, she at once 
confessed that she had killed her husband, and as to the 
blood under the window, a barber explained that he had 
thrown it there after bleeding a father.!’ The embassies 
were said to contain ‘engines and contrivances for use 
against the lives and dwellings of Protestants,’ and ‘ the 
city apprentices, with other lazy vagabonds, took occa- 
sion to break in and pillage. The Cologne Resident 
had his furniture destroyed, and the Resident of the 
Elector Palatine was obliged to fly from his house by 
night, in fear for his life.!' In fact, Puritanism, like 
charity, was made to cover a multitude of sins. It 
formed a pretext for the destruction and the pillage 
both of Roman Catholic chapels and of a casino di piacere 
delto della musica, ‘where the citizens were wont to en- 
joy themselves with liquor and musical instruments,’ !? 
Religious processions were burlesqued in the streets 
‘with bears and dogs, and a number of bulls having crosses 
tied to their horns.’ ‘Grave disorders,’ reports Sarotti, 
‘have been promoted by the lazy, dissolute, and insolent . 
rabble, and a proclamation has been issued for the appre- 
hension and chastisement of these people, who disregard 
all laws, both human and divine.’ 4 

It was the golden opportunity for England’s enemies. 
France, piqued ‘at the rejection of her advances, 
‘sought to increase the growing distrust and disunion 
of the English people by playing on their jealousy 
of any rapprochement between the two crowns, !’ while 
Holland employed legions of emissaries to fan the flames 
of sedition,® and the Prince of Orange was recognised 
by all parties as Leader of the Opposition. In March 
1085 he had solemnly renounced this position, pro- 
mising to interfere no more in English politics ;'° but a 
couple of years later he dictates terms to the King, and 
offers to allow penal laws to be repealed provided 
the Tests be respected. !’ Men freely confessed that 
they would prefer defeat by the Dutch to alliance 
with the French; '° while others clamoured for a 
Dutch war, ‘desiring to see His Majesty involved in 
difficulties abroad, that they might the more easily 
work out their own depraved schemes at home.’ !” 


8 Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 
Venice, 23 August 1686. 
9 History of England, chapter 


14 /bid,, 23 July 1688. 
15 Jbid., g July 1688. 
16 Girolamo Vignola to the Sig- 


xiv. nory of Venice, 9 and 16 March 
10 Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 168s. 
Venice, 20 February 1688. 17 Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 


ll /éid,, 26 November 1688. 
12 [bid., 8 August 1687. 
13 /bid., 4 April 1687. 


Venice, 13 June 1687. 
18 Jbid., 17 September 1688, 
19 {bid., 8 November 1686, 
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They even scrupled not to hinder recruiting for the army 
by lying tales about the condition of the camp and the 
treatment of the soldiers; ‘alleging much sickness and 
frequent deaths, whereas, according to Sarotti, ‘as a 
matter of fact there had only been 140 men on the sick- 
list, and of these but two had died.’ *? The patriots 
of the Opposition proclaimed the Tests to be ‘their 
only bulwark against the dreaded designs of Popery’ ; * 
and the Prince of Orange demanded of the King, with 
menaces, that the Tests should be retained. They 
‘desired that civil, military, and judicial posts should 
be conferred on Protestants for their sole  enjoy- 
ment’; *' and he promised them the posts for which 
they were ready to sell their Sovereign and barter their 
honour, 

The Whig allegation is that King James only intro- 
duced freedom of conscience for the sake of his co-reli- 
gionists, and that he intended eventually to cashier and per- 
secute all Protestants. But Sarotti, who was exceptionally 
well informed as to the King’s policy, reports that ‘ His 
Majesty intends every one to enjoy liberty of conscience, 
as he imagines he will thereby injure no man; and there 
being among his subjects many Catholics, who may do the 
Crown and nation useful service, he desires to entrust 
them with a portion of the numerous offices which he has 
from time to time to confer, for it is not right that sub- 
jects capable of serving well should be prevented from 
doing so by reason of their creed.’ ** So far from being 
persecuted, Dissenting Protestants benefited equally with 
Roman Catholics by every measure of relief which the 
King introduced, As Macaulay points out, an observant 
traveller will still remark the date of 1687 on some of the 
What King James did was 
to allow all men to worship God in their own way: and 


oldest meeting-houses.*’ 


that is a matter of history. 

Sarotti’s despatches throw an important light upon the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, appointed by the King, and 
confused by Macaulay with the old Court of High Com- 
mission, ‘ The King,’ we read, ‘ of his benevolence desires 
to give no colour to the suggestion that he, as a Catholic, 
is actuated by prejudice or inclined to be severe in the 
punishment of Protestant clergymen, when they fail in 
their duties. In order, therefore, to remove all ground 
for suspicion and calumny, he has transferred his authority, 
which they call here supremacy, to seven of his principal 
subjects, both clerical and lay, that they may hear, see, 
ancl determine whatever is most suitable and wise.’ ** This 
anxiety to consider the prejudices of his opponents was 
a constant feature in the King’s policy. 
‘sermons in the vulgar tongue being rigorously for- 
bidden by law to the Catholics,’ the priests at His 
Majesty’s Chapels were ordered to preach in French ; * 
and when ‘apprentices and other low roughs’ (vi/i 
Plebci) raised a riot at the Roman Catholic chapels, 
‘he ordered those of them to be closed which were 
most obtrusively before the eyes of these intolerant 
Protestants,’ *° 


For instance, 


It was not only in his ecclesiastical policy that James 
was thus far in advance of his age. ‘This holy and most 
vigilant Prince,’ ** in spite: of every obstacle which 
fanatical traitors could interpose, succeeded in inau- 
gurating an era of administrative reform, a reign of 
decorum and good government. He advocated Free 
Trade over a century and a half before the days of Cob- 


0 Jbid., 5 July 1686. 
' Jbid,, 8 October 1638. 


oo 


“2 /bid., 15 November 1686, 


°3 Girolamo Vignola to the Sig- 
nory of Venice, 16 March 1685. 

% Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 

“ History of England, chap. vii. Venice, 5 November 1688. 

*4 Paolo Sarotti to the Signory ot 2 /bid., 13 December 1686, 
Venice, 2 August 1686. 
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den: ‘His Majesty being anxious to benefit the kingdom 
of Ireland—where there is great abundance of victuals 
but great scarcity of money, and where the inhabitants 
derive their income from a wholesale and retail trade in 
cattle, of which they breed great numbers—wishes to 
encourage their export, especially to England, where the 
daily consumption of meat passes belief, and he therefore 
urges the repeal of an Act of Parliament which forbids 
such export.’ * He strenuously prohibited Duelling, ‘ de- 
claring that a violation of this order will on no account be 
overlooked.’ *’ And he abolished Purchase: ‘laying it 
down that no one shall sell his office or commission, nor 
employ substitutes.’*’ Inthe matter of Army Reform 
he ‘prohibited the billeting of soldiers in private 
houses without the consent of their holders, or anywhere 
excepting in hostelries and places of common resort,’ and 
forbade the seizure of vehicles without paying for them, 
‘as the practice of quartering soldiers on the people does 
not obtain in England as in other countries.’ *! He 
‘held a review of the soldiers incapacitated by age 
and wounds, in all about eight hundred; and having 
dressed them in an uniform, placed the royal arms upon 
their caps, and provided food and lodging for them in a 
great hospital, which was instituted by the late king, and 
is now being completed jand provided with everything 
necessary for their comfort.’** And ‘some hundred 
women of ill-fame, who infested the camp to the detri- 
ment of the soldiers both in health and pocket, were re- 
moved thence by the King’s orders and placed on board 
a ship bound for the Indies, that they might populate 
those British colonies.’ *° 

Sarotti refers again and again to King James's ‘ ex- 
On his accession, all the ladies whose 
names scandal had besmirched were excluded from Court, 


emplary life.’ *4 


and he issued ‘orders to whom it may concern that any 
member of his household, any officer or soldier of his 
guard, addicted to swearing or drinking in excess, shall be 
instantly dismissed, and that persons of quality who are 
given to those vices shall absent themselves from Court : 
the which is a great enterprise, considering the manners 
of the country.’ ** Moreover, his natural sons were 
brought up carefully and affectionately as private gentle- 
men, spending some years in Paris,®° and taking their bap- 
tism of fire in the wars at Buda.** The result was that, 
instead of having their heads turned by adulation, and 
living toset the whole kingdom by the ears,they grew up to 
be very fine fellows, and won golden opinions on every hand, 
That ‘a Prince so just and gracious’ *’ should have fared 
so ill is one of the insoluble problems of history. Accord- 
ing to Voltaire, it was only in keeping with the morose and 
cantankerous character which the English owe to the east 
wind. He says a famous doctor told him that the wind 
was in that quarter when Charles I.’s head was cut off, and 
when James II. was dethroned. ‘I ask you, he comments, 
‘if you think it easy to define a nation which cuts off 
Charles I.’s head because he wished to introduce the sur- 
plice into Scotland, and demanded a tribute which the 
judges declared belonged to him ; whilst the same nation, 
without a murmur, saw Cromwell drive out Parliament, 
lords, and bishops, and upset all the laws? Understand 
that James II. was dethroned partly because he gave a 
place in a college to a Catholic pedant.’ * 


28 Jbid,, 12 July 1687. 34 Jbid., 19 July 1686, 13 Decems 
*? Girolamo Vignola to the Sig. ber 1686, etc. 

nory of Venice, 23 March 1685. %} Girolamo Vignola to the Sigs 
30 J31a,, 30 March 1685. nory of Venice, 14 September 
31 Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 1685. 

Venice, t October 1688, 36 Paolo Sarotti to the Signory of 
82 /bia'., g May 1687. Venice, 3 January 1687. 
33 Jdid., 8 August 1686, 37 Sir Edward Hamley’s bodtaire, 
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A MIDSUMMER MORNING 


T was mid-summer, and the little place was filled with 
visitors; the children held the beach; upon the 
clifls, and even among the sandhills, one could scarce walk 
for picnic-parties, or young lovers desiring passionately 
to bealone. But darkness came full early, with heavy 
dews and a chill breeze. It was not late when the lights 
began to fail in the village at the coombe’s mouth. 
By eleven o'clock there was no sign or sound of all that 
alien army; a dog barked sometimes, sometimes a 
heifer lowed in the fields ; and the hush of the sea came 
across level sands to my cottage on the coombe-side. 
So I went out into the garden and looked through the 
blue-grey obscurity. There was scarce a light to be 
seen, so I passed out at the gate and in five minutes | 
had left the last house behind me and was walking under 
the black cliffs of the western shore. They curved away 
sharply to the left, and I was presently at a post of utter 
loneliness at the water's edge. Behind, near half a mile 
off, shone one or two lights ; the gloomy sands (near three 
miles wide) stretched to huge cliffs here, to the sandhills 
there. In front the great waves crashed and roared, and 
the huge earth boomed continually beneath their tramp. 

The thing came back to me out of remotest childhood ; 
I had not dreamed of its lurking anywhere among my 
memories. But now I saw the vessel, bound with coals 
from Saundersfoot to Hayle, and driven ashore here one 
wild night when the south-wester filled the bay with 
breakers. Looking back, I know not whether she was 
steamer or schooner, nor by what means she was got off 
in the end. But I seemed that night to recover the very 
place where she lay: to see again the child who waded 
the shallows, infinitely impressed with this first manifes- 
tation of the sea’s perils. I remembered that the white 
sands he walked were all strewn with tiny cinders, the 
water-worn offcast of passing steamers. And while I paced 
these desolate reaches, the sea in front, the darkness 
behind, I found it not difficult to recall his vague terror 
when it was told him that the vessel, being but a few hours 
out of the bay, had sunk in the great sea. Only one man 
was drowned ; but the child got no release from a haunting 
wonder as to who it was. He could remember but one 
of all the crew: a fair-faced, laughing man who had 
flung him a rope of seaweed he had striven to reach for 
himself. And for a long time he dreaded the quiet sea, 
knowing it befouled by contact with horrible death. 

So I wandered, pleasing myself with efforts to complete 
the resurrection of this child from whom I had grown, and 
came at last to the uttermost part of the beach, where 
it verges on the sandhills. Over these there brooded a 
loneliness it passes the bounds of mere negations to ex- 
press: a loneliness which imposed itself so forcibly upon 
the spirit as to kill the sense of all besides. I stood a 
moment, debating ; then I turned and followed the sea- 
line, paltering no longer with indefinite purposes and 
something deafened and discomposed by the tumult of 
the waves. And soon I turned abruptly, and walking 
almost speedily, in a little while I was homing through the 
coombe. I had thought myself fatigued. But the return 
to this quiet valley had recreated all feeling and emotion: 
it was as if I began myself over again. Already one could 
fancy a change in the sky; every moment the blue was 
more and more suffused with morning greyness, and one 
stood upon the alert for the first rose of dawn. The night 
was now utterly forgotten: it was a summer morning; 
I was awake and astir, Now the stream in the bed of the 
valley took the ear more strongly than the throb of the 
distant sea. Soona thrush began his matins: the merest 
midsummer madness, a manifesto of glad youth against 
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sobriety. And here among the flowers was beauty enough 
to keep me content until the sun had risen and set the 
dew-drops glistening on the hedge that topped the western 
slope of the coombe. But then there came a noise of 
human movement, and | found myself no longer sole in- 
heritor of the world. 

On the opposite slope, but something lower in the 
valley than my own dwelling, there stood a small 
thatched farm-house; certain cart-sheds opened on a 
rude path ; and at the foot of the descent there was a 
green-coated pond, its borders greatly trampled where 
the cattle had lingered under a mighty elm. From the 
shelter of a fuchsia-bush I looked across the coombe. 
She stood in the low doorway against the blackness 
within, lingering with her hand on the latch. Her 
hair was loose upon her shoulders ; she wore a chemisette 
of scarlet and a petticoat of the same vividness ; her white 
arms were bare to the shoulder.  Straightway to 
imagine some impossibility of delight that should 
arise had been no sin: but I knew presently that 
she had come thus charmingly into my world with never 
a thought of conquest. She paused a moment in the door- 
way, glancing, like a small bird newly wakened, at the 
sky, at my cottage and again towards the distant 
village. Then she came forth into the yard and busied 
herself with certain utensils of milking ; she filled a bucket 
from the well, pouring its contents (with a grace well 
fitting the pleasant sound of the water) into a pail; she 
moved with an exquisite posturing of her body, and 
always with little glances to this side and that. Only to 
one returned after long exile, I thought, could the fresh- 
ness of the morning ‘come with such an exhilaration. 
Or perhaps-—I surveyed her with a tender pity—perhaps 
she was now in the midst of that one romantic inter- 
lude which should glorify a long, gray, monotonous life. 
But it was better to believe (watching her scarlet 
petticoat against the white-washed wall) that it would 
be her part to come like sunlight into some man’s heart, 
giving him proof in all his days of the beauty of 
life. Meanwhile I was content to watch her move, 
lightly as some brilliant butterfly, shifting the shining cans, 
At last she set them on the ground, leaning them against 
the wall to drain. And a thought struck her. For a 
moment she was visibly undecided. She looked with a 
pretty eagerness to right, to left—at all the windows of 
my cottage—at every several bush on the hillside: she 
stared unknowing into the very eyes that spied upon her. 
Then it seemed that she was satisfied. She ran to the 
flagged pathway from the gate to the house-door of the 
house. She slipped her shoes from her feet. In an 
instant she was in the midst of the maddest of dances, 
Her fair arms languished on the air, her petticoats were 
but a dazzle of scarlet and white ; her face, amid the whirl- 
wind of her hair, still kept a sweet composure : she smiled 
upon a discreet, inanimate world, that rewarded her with 
the semblance of a rapt admiration. Now with the 
deftest of movements she sent her feet into the air, and 
the petticoat .... Here was youth that would have 
its fing! But this last audacity shocked her Puritan 
instincts to instant recollection. She paused and looked 
discomfortably about her, as with a bashful sense of the 
trees, the ancient hills, the very birds that were watching 
her. She composed her petticoats. She ran into the 
house, leaving the yard like an empty stage. 

I made inquiries: ‘I had not seen her before. A girl of 
eighteen, perhaps, and wearing —But I took no note of her 
dress.’ ‘’Tis Thyrza Pooley, you may depend. <A daughter 
to farmer yonder, she is, an’ by all accounts she’s doin’ 
wonderful well. A learned maiden! Why, she do belong 
teachin’ in a Board-school into Tallywarn, an’ tha’s how 
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you haven’ seed her before : she do only come home 
Saturdays an’ stop till first thing Monday morning. She’s 
engaged to Manuel Kemp, teacher in another school not 
more’n three mile from where we’m standin’, an’ a well 
known local-preacher sure enough. I shouldn’ be 
frightened if he was to come over this af’noon, if he edn’ 
preachin’ nowhere. And sure enough I saw the preacher 
arrive a few hours after. Thyrza met him at the doorway, 
and for half an hour stood talking most demurely before 
she took him inside. Presently he escorted her to chapel. 

Doubtless she was entirely happy. None the less he 
was a person of entire respectability, who would have 
found only an excuse for inconstancy in her welcome to 


the dawn. H. D. Lowry. 


THE CHRISTMAS BABE 
a in the night when sleeping 


I lay in slumber’s chain 
The Christmas Babe came weeping 
Outside the window-pane. 
The Christmas Child whom faithless 
Then turn from their hearthstone,— 
My dream was dumb and breathless, 
The Christmas Babe made moan. 


The small hands beat impatient 
Upon my close-locked door. 
The small hands they have fashioned 
The world, the stars, and more. 
He heard no sound of coming, 
His cries broke wild and keen, 
The Christmas Babe went roaming 
For one to take Him in. 


A burning bush of splendour 
E.nfolds the Christmas Child, 
Like some meek bird and tender 
In gold thorns undefiled. 
I listen long to hear Him 
Come crying at my door. 
Voices of night I fear them, 
And He comes by no more. 
Karuarine Tynan. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
RATES OF INTEREST 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 20. December, 1892. 


Sir,—When the Bank of England was instituted in 1694, 
there were, necessarily, certain stipulations made and privileges 


granted to the new and important establishment. Many of 


the arrangements and restrictions were so absurd that were it 
not matter of history, one could not believe such instances of the 
‘wisdom of our ancestors’ possible. One illustration must suffice 
—the prohibition of any company issuing notes in London 
or within sixty-five miles of the City, unless such co-partner- 
ship consisted of not more than six partners. One could under- 
stand the wisdom of an enactment in quite an opposite direc- 
tion. For we do not believe a small body of capitalists likely 
to te more worthy of credit than a larger number of equal 
wealth and ability. The legislation concerning these institu- 
tions from the youth of the now ‘Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, down to the passing of the Peel laws of 1844-45, has 
been in the main simply a series of blunders and inequalities. 
The circumvallation of 130 miles diameter was—ludicrous, 
The circle seaward took in aconsiderable part of the English 
Channel, and a goodly portion of the North Sea. Beyond 
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the boundaries on the north and west of London, banks, 
weak or strong, were at liberty to ‘ issue demand’ notes, ‘no man 
daring to make them afraid.’ 

But my desire is to deal with the Scottish banks which 
have for the past quarter of a century been doing business in 
London through agents appointed by the Scottish Directors. 
The monopoly secured by our ten banks is as strong as Sebas- 
topol was supposed to be—-but like the Crimean fortress it is 
liable to be levelled. Our banks remind one of the ‘little 
father’ of all the Russias: their tender mercies are sometimes 
cruel. The action of the Scottish money syndicate has been 
distinguished by audacity and by tenacity, one almost inclines 
to add by rapacity. True, there has been a great pulling of 
faces, and making ‘poor mouths’ about decreased profits; 
as if they were suffering like frozen out gardeners, or miserably 
paid workmen. Dr. Charles Gairdner, of Glasgow, has told us 
about a serious decrement in the pure (?) profits of the Scottish 
banks, but every one who has read and observed, knows that 
high dividends, and not infrequent bonuses are still the order 
of the day, while the advancing price of bank stock shows the 
belief of investors to be that the cry is unfounded, and like 
one of ‘ Wolf Wolf.’ 

I have been aciose observer of banking procedure for more 
than half a century. To test convictions, I have had correspon- 
dence with London bankers andalso with Englishcountry bankers, 
in order to ascertain their views of what are the facts, and what 
are the opinions of practical men. In one especial case I have 
been favoured with an ably written statement by an eminent 
london merchant and leading director in one of the oldest 
and strongest London banks, and of other respectable com- 
panies. The statement is somewhat detailed, and the reasons 
given are ably put, but naturally they are from points of view 
that cannot fail to influence a gentleman in the position in- 
dicated, and any one interested as a holder of bank stock. 
Suppressing names, for obvious reasons, I give the ipsissima 
verba—and side by side with the arguments used in favour 
of the existing state of monetary affairs, place remarks which 
I think clear, impartial, and just. 


‘The opinion in many Lon- The discontinuance of the 
don Banks is that the Scottish homcopathic allowance of 
Banks have acted wisely in interest on monthly minimum 
giving up the system of allow- balances is a minor affair to 
ing interest on minimum merchants in large trade. Itis 
balances, etc., as the —— another thing to many people 


Bank, gave it up long ago; 
and the ——, which was the 
last leading London bank to 
adhere to it, surrendered a 
few years since. The adoption 
of such a rule now would be 
considered a mark of infe- 
riority, and, in fact, unsound, 
seeing how banking profits are 
being reduced on all sides 
from many permanent causes, 
among which may be men- 
tioned the increase in the col- 
lection of coupons, custody of 
securities, correspondence,etc.; 
while at the same time the 
tendency is for the balances 
of customers to be less. Lon- 
don bankers’ commission 
business has suffered from the 
many Country Banks estab- 
lishing in London.  Simul- 
taneously with all this there is 
no doubt London is over- 
banked, there Leing over-pro- 
duction in banking and in 
marine insurance, as well as 
in merchandise. The remedy 
seems to be tostop the erection 
of new banks, and to amal- 
gamate existing institutions 
by way of reducing expenses 
and working two or more 
businesses on the capital.’ 


out of business, for every item is 
a help to meet living expenses. 

The increase of care now 
undertaken by banks in the 
custody of securities, tke col- 
lection of coupons and the 
correspondence, is of moment 
to capitalists, who ought to pay 
a fair commission, as they not 
only save trouble to them- 
selves, but they have not to 
pay charges to Safe Deposit 
Companies, and the retention 
of the business by the banks 
secures influential clients. 

London is now overbanked, 
and may continue to be so 
whilst there is loose legislation 
as to the constitution of banks 
whether old or new. There 
ought to be uniformity of con- 
stitution and rules governing 
banks, and also. detailed 
monthlyaccounts made public. 

When the rates for dis- 
counts and loans are low, as 
they have of late, the profit on 
the employment of a portion 
of fluctuating deposits will be 
small in comparison with high 
rates of discount, but, at the 
worst, it is appreciable, and 
when money is dear the profit 
becomes substantial, 
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To return to the Scottish banks, the Commercial has just 
declared 14 per cent., the National 13 per cent. ordinary divi- 
dend besides bonus 2 per cent. = 15 per cent.: by no means 
small distribution to proprietary directors and chief officials. 
The clients of small station are simply ignored. Yet another 
cause of complaint is the persistent reticence and stern refusal 
by our bank managers to do anything in regard to unclaimed 
deposits. This indifference is not merely cruel, it is not honest. 
The Edinburgh Savings Bank, now a very large concern, has 
for several years placed in their offices, so as to meet the eye 
of inquirers, a list of the names of their old depositors, and 
the annual reports, copies of which any one can procure for the 
asking, show that no serious difficulties have arisen in the many 
cases where the rightful owners have been found, and the 
money and accrued interest paid tothem. The whole policy 
of our Scottish banks, so far as outsiders are concerned, is not 
merely objectionable—it may some day prove to be suicidal. 
This would be a consummation much to be deplored. In many 
respects our banks have been a benefit to our once poor 
country ; and having acquired, and lived, and thriven on a 
reputation, sometimes overlauded, they should in the future 
remember the injunction surium cuigue.—I am, etc., 

WILLIAM WALKER. 


EGYPTIAN TAXATION 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
London, 28th December, 1892. 


S1r,—A telegram from Cairo in yesterday’s Z7mes says—‘The 
greatly increased value of land in Upper Egypt, furnishes a pro- 
lific source of disputes. Properties which were abandoned years 
ago as not yielding enough to meet irregular and excessive 
taxation, and which have since been appropriated by strangers, 
are now being eagerly reclaimed by the original possessors, 
and hotly defended by the actual occupants.’ The statement 
is perfectly honest, strictly accurate and wholly misleading, 
What are these abandoned lands, and when and why did 
their owners surrender them? What proportion of the crop 
was taken in excessive taxation since 1882 ? 

The active intervention of Britain in Egypt dates from before 
the deposition of Ismael. The ‘ veiled protectorate ’ assumed 
responsibility for the control of the Nilein 1884. On 20th Oct. 
1891, I showed in Zhe National Observer that Lord Cromer 
reported in 1891, to Her Majesty’s Government that: ‘ Owing 
to the total neglect of the irrigation system of Upper Egypt,’ 
more than one-tenth of the entire area between Cairo and 
Assouan had been sterile for some eighteen months. This 
sterility had been absolute. From April 1888 to August 1889 
no green thing could have been found over, perhaps, 200,000 
acres. A quarter of a million of the inhabitants of Egypt, 
deprived of all possibility of cultivating their land, then saw 
their fields reached by the life-giving flood of 1889, but for 
another two or even three months the arid plain was a lake. 
‘The loss of revenue in 1888 was about £300,0co. If such 
was the loss of revenue alone, it may be imagined what a heavy 
calamity was inflicted on the cultivators’ (Sir E. Baring’s 
Report, 1891). Three hundred square miles is a formidable 
space, but the area was not continuous. When the Nile flood 
fails to reach a part of a large estate there is a compensation 
for it lies fallow, and is deeply scored and furrowed by the heat, 
and better prepared for the ensuing inundation. It is an im- 
portant social question. The Egyptian peasant may be said to 
have not ‘three acres and a cow,’ but ‘ half-an-acre and a goat,’ 
He emigrates. If a Bedouin he may go a hundred miles to 
other land of his tribe; if a ‘fellah’ he may find employment 
within a few thousand yards. 

On such lands the crop was always uncertain; and the tax 
a tithe. There was a nominal maximum, which the Government 
might exact in those marvellous harvests, which occur about 
twice in eleven years. No crop, no tax. In average years, 
the value or amount of the tithe was left to the local authorities. 
In short there was a perpetual Crofter’s Commission, or land- 
court, sitting to adjust the share of the Government. There 
was no forfeiture of the land or cumulative tax. This grave 
irregularity did not suit the European mind. Instead of 
regulating the Nile, they regulated the land-tax. It was fixed, 
of course, as near the maximum as possible, and charged if not 
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collected. In vain the British Vice-Consul attempted to explain. 
His protest can be read in a Blue-book. Howcana maximum 
tithe-commutation be collected, fairly, from a crop which has 
only returned enough seed for the next sowing! Little com- 
mutations favour the farmer on rising markets. The crops of 
Upper Egypt have fallen 40 per cent. in value. The Govern- 
ment listened to the famine-cry of 1888 and spent £600.coo in 
providing inundation water for these lands. The peasants 
now return to find that their richer neighbours have paid taxes 
on unproductive land so as to secure their right to cultivate 
them, and have undoubtedly obtained also the right to repay 
themselves out of a continued possession. 

Irregular taxation—that is, a tithe-tax—is inherent in the 
nature of Egyptian agriculture, for so much of the surface 
may widely vary in its product, and is held by the very poor. 
‘Reduce our taxes,’ said these peasants in their appeal to the 
Government last year. ‘ How can you tax what does not exist, 
and confiscate our immemorial ownership, because our fields 
were turned into a desert by what Lord Cromer calls “a total 
neglect” of our interests?’ This is a fair illustration of the 
necessity of great caution in attaching too much importance 
to apparent amelioration of the peasant’s condition by the war 
waged against the squirearchy.—I am, etc., 

CopE WHITEHOUSE, 





REVIEWS 
ATTIS 


The Attis of Caius Valerius Catullus. Translated into English 
Verse by GRANT ALLEN. London: Nutt. 


In attempting to translate the A/“’s of Catullus into English 
verse Mr. Grant Allen essayed the impossible. His failure, 
though meritorious, was foredoomed and inevitable. Human 
ingenuity has never been able to convey both rhythm and 
sense from one language to another. The best result of such 
an enterprise is a loose paraphrase, which, while it obscures 
the meaning of the original, provides a superfluous jingle of 
its own. The translators medium is rhythmical, finished 
prose, and the history of letters has no clearer lesson than 
that toteach. The A/fis especially should have repelled an 
over-bold assault. Its rapid measure, its vivid energy, would 
defy Mr. Swinburne himself, skilled juggler as he is with 
the English tongue. Now, Mr. Allen’s version gives not the 
smallest impression of the original. The wild tympanum 
beaten by the frenzied votaries of the Goddess is re- 
placed by the tambourine of the nigger minstrel. The 
galliambic, despite its short syllables and hurrying frenzy, 
preserves a stateliness of movement and effect which the 
rattle of the English rhyme entirely misses. And yet an 
immense sacrifice is offered throughout to the necessities of 
the couplet. Nowa phrase ora line is evaced ; now a purely 
otiose expression is foisted upon the original, or a false 
tone imparted to a line, that the final syllable may not 
clash with its predecessor, Why, for instance, should line 15, 
‘sectum meam executae duce me mihi comites,’ be mercilessly 
burked? ‘In dainty love’s despite’ is an ancient c/rché of the 
pre-Raphaelites, but no four words could less happily represent 
the veneris nimio odio of Catullus. Again, in ‘Where the 
mystic rites of the goddess with piercing shrieks they greet,’ 
the word ‘greet’ introduces an entirely foreign idea. And by 
what process save padding can you extract from domum both 
‘precinct’ and ‘the inmost woods’? Mr. Allen destroys the 
opening effect of Attis’s dirge by dragging in so tasteless a 
phrase as ‘on the boundless deep to roam.’ For these 
words the original gives no warranty ; infact a rigid exclusion 
of the merely ornamental epithet or gradus-made phrase is a 
crowning characteristic of Catullus. If you did not consult 
the Latin, you would scarce believe that ‘forth issuing 
flowed’ represented a simple adzit. For it is a vile phrase, 
and every bit as bad as Pope’s triumph of tautology ‘clung ad- 
herent and suspended hung.’ 

Mr. Grant Allen has, then, set himself an impossible task, 
and he has left the A/¢/s where he found it, buried in the beau- 
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tiful obscurity of its author’s Latin. The sacrilege is more 
difficult to condone because the poem is among the supreme 
triumphs of art. The celerity of the rhythm, the passion of the 
diction, the quick picturesqueness of the presentation, have 
never been surpassed. And the motive is completely worthy 
the splendour of its treatment. How pathetic the sacrifice, the 
regret how poignant! The lament of Attis over his fallen 
manhood i3 as bitter as any passage in any literature. He 
mourns for his fatherland lost, the triumphs in the palzestra 
and gymnasium foregone, the victory resigned even in the lists 
of love. The final tragedy is large in its simplicity : 


illa demens fugit in nemora fera : 
Ibi semper omne vit spatium famula fuit. 


That is all, and yet its very quietness renders it the most apt 
climax for this drama of hastening passion and lingering regret. 
Also, Catullus has suggested a spacious atmosphere, and a vast- 
ness of landscape which are in perfect harmony with his theme 
and rare indeed in ancient poetry. He gives a terrific sensation 
of frowning cliffs and desert plains, of the remote wilds of 
Phrygia and the limitless Ocean : to feel which you must seek 
the dignified yet rapid movement of the original, for assuredly 
you will lose the effect in the most adroit and scholarly example 
of English verse. 

Whether Attis was a tree-spirit we do not know, and with 
the lines of Catullus pulsing in our brain, we do not care. 
A less favourable opportunity could not have been found for 
the discussion of this vexed question. While we consider the 
Aftis as a work of art, it were wiser to put Mr. Frazer and 
the Golden Bough out of our memory. One thing is certain 
at least: that Catullus was interested solely in the tragic 
situation. Anthropology was still in the womb of time and to 
suggest as does Mr. Allen that the simile, dominos ut heri- 
Suge famule solent, is a reminiscence of the King of the 
Woods, who was a runaway by origin, is superfluously to con- 
found poetry with science. If the critic persists unto the end of 
time in identifying the poet with his teaching, in expounding his 
lines verbatim et literatim as they were so many scientific 
statements, then the poet is no better than a professor of 
chemistry or a shorthand reporter. But to be misunderstood 
is the artist's penalty, and as Tennyson has already been 
pigeon-holed (1) as a political force, (2) as a_ theologian, 
Catullus in the shades can scarce complain. And if the Aéfis 
serves Mr. Grant Allen as a ground of reconciliation between 
Mr. Frazer and Mr. Spencer—his twin deities—perhaps it was 
not written in vain, though it is pleasant to reflect that when 
the fashion of anthropology is over and past, when even Mann- 
hirdt is buried in the night of forgetfulness, the A///s will live 
to delight all such as are not overwhelmed with the passion of 
enlightenment. 

Mr. Allen has analysed the metre of the A/¢is with con- 
siderable skill, but his conclusion that ‘Catullus himself en- 
visaged the galliambic metre in his own mind as an essentially 
iambic rhythm’ is opposed to the facts as to common-sense, 
and it is scarce likely to find adherents. Swiftness of move- 
ment is the dominant note of the galliambics of Catullus, and 
probably a love of ingenuity suggested Mr. Allen’s explanation, 
In the iambic line of tragedy, the tribrach or anapzst may on 
occasion take the place of iambus or spondee. But the con- 
verse does not necessarily hold good. We may not argue from 
the practice of the tragedians that wherever, in the realm of 
literature, you meet with a tribrach or an anapeest, the three- 
syllabled foot represents an iambus. The iambus is the charac- 
teristic of the sexartus, the anapzst or tribrach is but a variant, 
an interloper. But the galliambic attains the celerity of move- 
ment, which is its distinction, merely by the tribrachs and 
anapzests, which are not a substitute for, but the antithesis of, 
the iambus or spondee. It is all mere quibbling on Mr. Grant 
Allen’s part, and his cunning theory carries no conviction with it. 
However, the translator seems to have a genuine admiration 
for his original, whose work he enthusiastically describes as 
‘the finest flower of the Celtic genius.’ The phrase is absolutely 
meaningless as applied to the poetry of Catullus, but we 
understand that in Mr. Allen’s vocabulary Ce/é/c is an expletive, 
which stands for the highest praise. In conclusion, the little 
book is misguided, but as it has once again turned our thoughts 
to a supreme masterpiece, we are content, 
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DULL DAYS 


Red-Letter Days of My Life. By Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE. 
London : Bentley. 


Among innumerable essays in autobiography this of Mrs. 
Andrew Crosse’s might have ranked with the best ; yet in these 
Red-Letter Days of My Life we are no better than cheated of 
a vast amount of entertainment. Mrs. Crosse had exceeding 
long odds in her favour. ‘The circumstance of my married 
life,’ she says, ‘brought me into acquaintance with an older 
generation than my own’; in fact, from the day of her union 
with Andrew Crosse, the amiable and accomplished electrician, 
she was one of a circle of men and women the most 
notable in literature and science of their time. Many she 
knew intimately ; with some she was on terms of peculiar 
friendship. Landor wrote to her regularly for eight years 
before his death ; Mrs. Browning corresponded with her over 
an indefinite period. In such fields herself was free to go 
a-harvesting, and her husband had been gleaning for her in 
advance. When she came to her home at Fyne Court, ‘silent 
was the Harp of Quantock,’ but there were memories of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth among the Hills. Andrew Crosse 
had known both : and of the one she could learn from a neigh- 
bour how ‘ he bought up all the snuff in the village and talked 
everybody down’; while of the Wordsworths (who had in 
fact been driven from Alfoxton by the unreasoning dislike of 
their neighbours) an ancient yokel opined that ‘ any way they 
was a bad lot.’ Away from home she ‘knew every one and 
went everywhere.’ At Bath, her first afternoon must be given 
up to a dinner (at 3 P.M.) with Landor; in London she was 
made welcome at the Faradays’ in Albemarle Street. And 
wherever she passed—in paths so many and so various that it 
were vain to follow her—whether she talked of Shelley with 
Trelawny orto Kinglake about Lady Hester Stanhope, she 
was ever ‘an attentive listener.’ 

To excellent material, then, there is no limit; and, besides 
interesting letters, she has an abundance of anecdote, which 
the earnest diner-out may study not unprofitably. But it is 
one thing to get your corn in garner and another to turn it 
into meal ; and the present result is such as leaves you cold, 
and its end is mere labour and sorrow. The critic may lay his 
hand on no positive fault. The style, take it all for all in all, 
is (negatively) admirable, and open to the sole exception of 
the curious. Something, indeed, may be set down to the fact that 
the book first saw light by instalments in Temple Bar. Readers 
of a magazine whose favourite minstrel is Mr. Weatherley have 
like Prince Otto’s gaoler) a foible for ‘solid and informing 
talk’; and the talk, which must be plentiful as well as solid, 
need ot be brilliant; and Mrs. Crosse exactly ‘filled the 
bill.” But when she came to reprint, instead of severely 
pruning, as her guardian angel must have shrieked at her to 
do, she rather chose to add and add. So that here, perhaps, 
is a word to the wise. Yet even this does not explain the dul- 
ness. ‘ Hang it!’ said ‘ Sir Joshua, ‘it wants—/hat.’’ To say 
truth, what the book wants is just ‘¢#a¢’: a quality seldom 
found and hard to define. And if we say that (failing ‘ /Aat’) 
Mrs. Crosse has stamped her pages unreal, she must not be 
angry with herself nor peevish with us. Za? is a property for 
which many good and clever people are ‘sadly to seek’ ; but 
not a few rogues have it to perfection. The Bishop of Oxford 
has it not—Dr. Stubbs himself, a man the most learned 
and admirable. But a certain Benvenuto had it—who was a 
person skilled in the art and mystery of assassination. Mr. 
Gladstone, again, is nothing if not an asylum for all the virtues 
known to gods and men, and fe has less of it than Bishop 
Stubbs ; whereas one James Boswell (younger of Auchinleck) 
possessed its secret in entirety ; and he was a fellow who often 
got drunk, and ‘adhaesit pavimento,’ and was put in the stocks 
for an idiot by my Lord Macaulay. 

The moral seems to be that even if you have the best inten- 
tions, some literary skill, and material galore, you shall yet 
find it hard to write about persons with vivacity and charm. 
The path, indeed, is one where angels may decently fear 
to tread. Here is a book with much about it that is 
worthy: a book wherein the author has written no word that 
is not modest and just and kindly ; a book, moreover, that 
is clearly the work of a gentlewoman who happens to be 
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clever, wise, and well informed. And yet! and yet!..., 
’Tis with a sigh of relief that you lay it down, and get out your 
Boswell, 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


History of the Christian Church, AD. 1-600. By the late 
DR. WILHELM MOELLER. Translated from the German 
by ANDREW RUTHERFURD, B.D. London : Sonnenschein, 


This text-book (for text-book it is) contains many valuable 
historical notes, but is no history. Even German dulness should 
stand aghast at these five hundred and forty pages of colour- 
less analysis, and wonder that out of a knowledge so exten- 
sive and profound as was the author's there should have come a 
narrative as dry as Bradshaw. The glasses with which 
Gibbon bids you view the drama of Byzantine Casar and 
Apostolic Father are tinged with unbelief; but his pictures 
of Eudocia and Chrysostom and Byzantium are none the 
less alive. His humbler and more orthodox successor does 
but collate authorities,'and spoil them in the collation. And 
his work is not improved by his translator. As if the native 
dulness were not enough, Mr. Rutherfurd insists on torturing 
your intellectuals (as on pp. 239-40) into a vain attempt to 
interpret unmixed rubbish. Regarded, howcver, as a dry and 
not always grammatical handbook to early Church history, 
the work is of very considerable value. The author's 
meaning is too often darkened by his style; but when 
he is intel.igible at all, he appears accurate, fair and most 
learned. True, his introduction has little that is new; but 
his chapters on Primitive Christianity are an able illustra- 
tion of the reaction of common-sense now prevalent among 
church historians against Tiibingen and Renan; and while 
the believer will rejoice in his conclusions, the most sceptical 
must admire his fairness. Indeed, he is willing to consider 
every argument against the orthodox position. The theory of 
a prolonged and irreconcilable antagonism between St. Paul 
and the Church of Jerusalem—so well beloved of all them that 
having spun them a cobweb from their own conceit, proceed 
to exalt it into unimpeachable history—is shown by Dr. Moeller 
to be utterly absurd, unless you are disposed to regard the 
Acts of the Apostles as a pure romance. His statement is at 
least, on the canons of scientific history, as near the truth 
as (on the authorities) it is possible to reach. Then, nothing 
could be fairer cr more valuable than his statements as to the 
origins of the Fourth Gospel and the Ignatian Epistles. He 
admits the difficulty of accepting a common author for the 
Revelations and the Gospel ; but he shows that, if the Johannine 
authorship of the first be allowed, you must concede the 
‘activity’ of the Apostle in Asia Minor: which concession 
undoubtedly proves the truth of the historical tradition that 
connects St. John with Ephesus ; and also assigns the greatest 
of the Gospels to his pen. But the negative is the stronger 
proof. Bearing in mind the utter barrenness of the Second 
Century School of Theologians, you find it almost impossible to 
deny that, as the doctor puts it, even if the literal Apostolic 
authorship is abandoned, the Gospel must at least be considered 
* Johannine in a secondary sense,’ as ‘bearing the distinct im- 
press of Johannine tradition.” On the Ignatian Epistles—so dear 
to the Episcopalian controversialist, so hateful to his Presby- 
terian brother—the arguments for and against authenticity are 
exhaustively set out, and the reader is left to his own conclusion. 
The researches of Lightfoot and other scholars have, however, 
deprived the controversy of much of its interest. It is not now 
maintained that the three orders of the Ministry can be certainly 
traced in the first century: so that in any case the Epistles 
Sannot be taken as a true picture of the universal polity 
of the contemporary Church. ‘The fact is of less importance 
than opponents of Apostolic Succession would believe : the gist 
of the Koman (or High Anglican) contention being that the 
orders in the Ministry were given not from below, but from 
above. 

After an able discussion of the barren subject of Gnostic 
heresy and Montanist hallucination Dr. Moeller shows that 
undoubtedly the strength of the Christian Church consisted in 
the general adoption in the sccond ccntury of the diccesan 
episcopate, inasmuch as it gave the Christians an organisation in 
a world where bureaucracy and despotism had reduced 
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society to a howling heap of atoms. ‘The Church thus organ- 
ised, having a living faith and a spirit of unity, was potent 
enough to deride the tyranny of Diocletian and Galerius ; and 
the wisest statesmanship was that which sought to ally the 
declining Empire of Constantine with the one living force 
within its pale. ‘The author’s sketches of Constantine and Julian 
are the ablest in his book. Tew rulers have suffered more 
than the first Christian Emperor from the indiscriminate 
zealotry of Early Christian and Modern Pagan. He was no 
saint ; he was trained in a school of treason and bloodshed ; 
‘rresponsible power acted on him for the worse—as it must on 
every man ; the scheming clerics about him would have spoilt 
a better than he; the society he lived in was, as Augustine 
said, a massa damnata, and he could not an he would have 
purged it clean. Butup to his lights he was a great man. 
A hard soldier, his mind revolted against the follies and the 
lies of a dying paganism, and the wearisome jargon, of a 
degenerate philosophy that in itself was meaningless and that 
was useless in affairs. ‘The simple Christian ideal, for which 
he had seen men die, marched well with his experience of 
the facts of life; if he recked little of dogma, his acts yet 
prove that his faith in the central Christian idea was to the full 
as sincere as that of most men of the world has been. And he 
wasa born ecclesiastical statesman. No ruler ever read the 
cleric better—as Eusebius sometimes knew to his cost; his 
prudence kept comparative peace in a Church distracted 
by the most serious of schisms; and, while if his plan for 
the union of Church and State was unsound in theory, it is 
uncontestable that from his own day to the last years of this 
nineteenth century, in spite of the diatribes of Pope and Ke- 
former, of Ultramontane and Liberationist, no better system 
has been devised. As for Julian, ‘that nobly disposed, but 
by education and vain struggle against the force of the time 
embittered personality ’—Gibbon’s ‘philosopher, Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘great king’ the ‘ hero’ of Hypatiain Kingsley’s novel, 
all these, contrasted with Dr. Moeller prove that scepticism 
makes saints more easily than Catholicism. The Apostate was 
neither general nor statesman, but a decent sub-lieutenant who 
took to musing and studying philosophy, much in the manner 
of a president of the Theosophical Society or a hero of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, and—what was worst of all—insisted on 
taking himself seriously. The javelin that closed his life saved 
the Empire from a second edition of the disaster of Crassus ; 
while his earnest belief that out of the charnel of Greek 
mythology, out of the kennels of moribund Platonism, it was 
possible to create a Church superior in faith and works to 
that of Paul and Athanasius, appears to show that, as a politician, 
he was beneath contempt. 

‘The later part of Dr. Moeller’s book treats of the heresies and 
councils of the Church of the falling Empire, when men went 
wrangling and shedding blood for diphthongs : until Goth and 
Vandal came and wrécked a civilisation ages old. He gives some 
excellent notes on Christian architecture, and discusses the 
origin and growth of monasticism with his wonted fairness. 
That quality, however, is best exhibited in his chapter on the 
Roman primacy. He allows whatever can be urged in support 
of the claims of the Bishop of Rome to the headship of the 
Church in the early ages, nor (like some Protestant controver- 
sialists) suppresses Augustine’s Roma locula causa finila, But 
he clearly shows that this supremacy was never admitted in 
Augustine’s time by the Churches of Africa and the Fast, and 
certainly by no Roman I:mperor in his right mind. From our 
own historic standpoint, it really begins with Gregory the 
Great. By an honest effort to civilise heathendom, to or- 
ganise Christianity, and to give the West stable government, 
that Pope and his successors fairly and honourably won the 
medieval Papacy its position as the arbiter of Europe : which 
position was not less justly lost when their degenscrate suc- 
cessors abused their privilege and took to playing at petty 
princes: of course, at the cost of the Christian world. Again, 
it is easy enough to make merry with the Apostolic follies of 
the fourth and fifth centuries; but they lay not at the doors of 
the Church. The world from which Augustine bade men flee 
away had been wrecked by the cowardice of the rich and the 
learned, who in the first century had preferred mad disputations 
and verse more mad before the art of government. The Roman 
Empire had given peace ; but it had stamped out all generous 
ambition and all desire for reform. The Roman citizen, like 
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the Oriental, could ‘let the legions thunder past’ and go on 
weaving the wind of metaphysics. Genius, disdaining its envi- 
ronment, found no mission in the practical needs of the age, 
and thus was worse than useless. Poetry and art were dead. 
Before the Empire fell, the religion of Galilee gave some souls a 
gleam of hope in the general gloom ; but where the rulers had 
extinguished patriotism :t could not make a living State, itself 
was forced into the arena, and it suffered somewhat—not 
altogether by its own fault: for the impertinent Neoplatonist 
was as hard for Christian Bishops to ignore as is his equally 
impertinent successor the Modern Scientific Man. But at 
least it held to a living faith ; it harmonised itself with the 
learning of the ages ; and when the nobler minded Barbarian 
appeared to claim the crown corruption modified by meta- 
physic had ruined, its Church was ready with a living creed 
for him : a creed enriched with the inheritance of ages—and 
able to make heroes and patriots that should be things of 
flesh and blood not far-off memories of Marathon or Utica. 


IN THE NAME OF THE PROPHETS —FUDGE ! 


The Victorian Age of E-nglish Literature. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT and F. R. OLIPHANT, B.A. London : Percival. 


It is recorded that the worthy Baron Munchausen, among 
other philanthropic acts, caused a goodly cargo of fudge to be 
conveyed to a certain new plantation. The bill of lading is not 
to be found in the British Museum, but it is safe to assum? that 
the shipments included a few hundredweight of Literary Hand- 
books, Manuals of Art, and so forth. Nowadays not a week 
passes but ‘our fathers in the Row’ despatch a fine fat bagful 
of these wares for the use of those missionaries of Culture who 
dwell in the wilds of Clapham. Now, though these should dip to 
the bottom of that Poke of the Fatuous-Futile, they shali find 
nothing more orthodox than these two buxom little blue books, 
wherein a Lady Novelist (who is capable of better things) and 
the Bachelor of Aris (who cannot be capable of worse) have 
marked their sense of our late loss. Tennyson—the peer, not 
the poet—is dead, and these twain would have us know that 
his death is a full-stop in the history of English letters. The 
suburban Minerva—who wears beneath her robes of inspiration 
the red flannel petticoat (vide the pathetic aside to Mr. Hardy 
as author of Zess) of middle-class immorals—will rejoice in 
the lady’s even flow of delicate dulneis, broken ever and anon 
by a gush of those painted polysyllables, which are the iris’d 
tears of the British symbolist. She will be well advised to let 
her priestesses learn by rote some of the lady’s dainty con- 
ceits: for example, the passage where it is said that the 
works of the Proverbial Philosopher (crowning mercy of 
‘prose-poetry’!) have softly and silently vanished away like 
‘les neiges d'antan or the pins which we lose in cartloads, and 
which must surely have formed a metallic crust somewhere 
under the vestments of the earth.’ Sweet is consommé of Villon 
and 77t-d/ts @ Ja Ruskin! Of Ruskin the lady has much to 
say, and in the grandiose style; he alone ‘has hung forth 
lamps which have inflamed the enthusiast’; wherefore his 
‘detachable passages are indeed pictures as noble as any 
Turner, and are constantly removed from the original page to 
be hung as it were in the picture galleries of the imagination, 
where they shine with a perfection of colour and tone which is 
often denied to the finest pigments.’ She prattles pages about 
Carlyle and Carlyle’s Wife: how it was lamentable that one 
should suffer from sick-headaches and shoot with a ‘ swift and 
highly-strung bow’ at another, who in the intervals of indiges- 
tion would gaze upon ‘the unhappy soul weltering in mists and 
marshes of the Unknowable.’ And she hath a quaint turn for 
antithesis, pricking out each oxymonon with a ‘ but’ for fear of 
mistakes : the trial scene in Prckwick is ‘ good-humoured éx/ 
never grotesque, and Mr. Coventry Patmore is entitled to a 
‘peculiar dué distinct niche’—in the picture-gallery of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s imagination, no doubt. As for the B.A.’s judgments 
on theologians, historians, philosophers, scientists, and Calver- 
ley’s latest disciples, they are not even laughable. 

Now and again—like the literary machine in Laputa—Mrs. 
Oliphant produces a sound criticism; as when she says of 
Landor’s talkative folk ‘they will not argue’ (she might have 
added, nor would Landor their maker) and again when she 
speaks of ‘the bigotry of Jeffrey’s literary virtue.’ She will 
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have nothing to do with those who write the American 
language, and nibble at tea-table Psychology in These 
States. She scoffs in iadylike terms at Robert Elsmere 
and leaves the subtle O’Flaherty at rest in the abysm 
of his own iridescent heart. She has a sense of humour. 
She suggests—and the suggestion is good—that a staff of 
trained biographers (trained, let us suppose in writing autobio- 
graphies) should be got together for the use of the relatives of 
notabilities. And in the last chapter of vol. ii. on the leading 
periodicals of the reign, she conveys a good deal of useful in- 
formation, not unpleasantly. Fifty years ago leader-writers had 
a pretty taste in epithet. One fine morning, 7ke 7imes mis- 
named Zhe Chronicle ‘a squirt of dirty water’; again, Zhe 
Chronicle described The Morning Post as ‘a slop-pail of cor- 
ruption’; Zhe Courier loved to call 7he Morning Herald a 
‘spavined old hack’ ; Zhe Standard habitually referred to The 
Globe as ‘our blubber-headed contemporary.’ That old-time 
glory of invective has long since faded from the breakfast-table 
more’s the pity! Readers of this particular journal will re- 
joice to hear that it is commonly regarded as a ‘clever, young 
surely a sin under this gerontocracy !) review, Conservative in 
politics and impudent in literature.’ In spite of the late 
Laureate, half a truth is better than none ; for the rest, if it be 
impudent, what has gone before is not impertinent. 


NEW NOVELS 


‘A story,’ said an alleged Irishman, ‘ should be short, true, 
and surprising.” Lord Wastwater (Edinburgh: Blackwood) 
fulfils two of these conditions very fairly well ; but we do not 
believe it is entirely true. The surprisingness of it consists 
mainly in the circumstance that the hero, a titular earl and a 
person of great intelligence and cultivation and vast wealth, 
is hanged for murder. He had been excessively bored by a 
life of adventure and of out-of-the way experience, and found 
that the only thing that really interested him was ‘detective 
work.’ The humble thing to do under the circumstances would 
have been to become a detective; but he determined on 
the contrary to die, not by any of ‘the common modes of 
suicide,’ in which he considered that there was ‘something 
absurd, but by ‘murdering a man whose life was useless and 
harmful,’ and so perishing on the gallows. He also formed, 
and carried out, the clever design of enlivening his last days 
by watching, and even gently helping, the detectives who would 
be engaged in bringing him to justice. Of course, as murders 
are seldom committed from such mixed and idiotic motives, 
his detection was unusually difficult (illustrating the fact that it 
is almost as easy to murder somebody for the sake of murdering 
and not to be found out, as it is difficult to murder without 
getting caught the person you particularly wanted to kill) ; but 
it was eventually accomplished, thanks mainly to a blunder of 
Lord Wastwaters own. Mr. Sydney Bolton, the author, 
has taken great pains with the trial, which has evidently 
been reported under fairly competent legal advice. The judge 
reads a letter which he ought to have refused to read, and be- 
comes rather irregular when the prisoner suddenly confesses his 
guilt: but then the circumstances were agitating and unprece- 
dented. The worst of the book is that it is a tract in disguise. 
Mr. Bolton wishes to convey that a nobleman with every advan- 
tage in life is likely to be terribly bored and eventually to be- 
come a cowardly murderer if he do not believe in revealed 
religion ;: if, as Lord Wastwater phrases it in a callous confes- 
sion from the dock, he have ‘ left his faith behind him at Oxford’ 
—or elsewhere, for that matter. And herein, to our thinking, 
lies the great want of truth in the story. Whether Mr. Bolton 
likes it or not, there are plenty of people who do not believe in 
revealed religion, and yet outwardly behave all their days pretty 
much as if they did—who enjoy life, and do not commit murder. 
True or not, however, the story is both short and surprising, 
and, being very reasonably well written, provides an excellent 
way of passing a couple of hours or so. 

Murder broods over the pages of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
An American Monte Cristo (London: W. H. Allen), and will- 
forging, and true love, and the passions of an evil woman, and 
the sorceries of a brown person who was also some kind of 
monarch in disguise. Into which whirlpool is plunged a sum 
of twenty millions sterling, more or less, arising from the sale 
of certain mysterious jewels gradually collected, and suc- 
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cessively owned, by the various sovereigns of France (except 
Louis-Philippe, who never could find them), and given away in 
disport by Napoleon on the morrow of Sedan. Whether 
this money is ultimately left in the possession of the hero, or 
has been spirited away by the hypnotising brown king, who 
leaps into the middle of a very soft swamp, bearing in his arms 
the corpse of the Jezebel aforesaid (whom he has just shot 
through the heart because, the clock having struck six, ‘it is the 
evil hour,’ and for no other reason in the world), is not quite 
clear. Probably it disappeared somehow, for the hero, to whom 
it belonged, had a plan for making Long Island the greatest 
home of art and artists the world had ever known: and we 
believe he has not yet carried it out. 

At the beginning of Orchardscroft (London: Unwin), by 
Miss D’Esterre-Keeling, we are introduced with considerable 
particularity to Mrs. Williams. Then appears a person with a 
cancer, called Mrs. Wegham, who shortly after dies. Then 
Mrs. Williams dies. Then we make the acquaintance of Mr., 
Mrs., and Master Ray, and think some of them are going to die, 
but they scrape through, in one way and another, for some 
years : after which Mr. Ray dies, having indeed been murdered 
with a knife by the deceased Mrs. Williams’s husband. This 
was because when Williams had fled, and his wife was dead, 
Ray’s wife had laid Williams's baby on the doorstep of some 
rich persons, who had brought her up as a lady. And she very 
nearly died, and probably would have quite, if she had not had 
an opportunity of marrying Ray’s child, who was one of Nature’s 
gentlemen and a very great artist. And meanwhile Mrs. 
Ray, who was Irish, and a pleasant person, had as_ nearly 
died as she possibly could, because her husband (before 
his murder) had incautiously mentioned to her that the 
widower of the (deceased) person with the cancer had 
determined to settle on their son a fortune sufficient 
to enable him to be educated as a painter. When Mrs, 
Ray, being in perfect health at the time, heard this news, 
she dropped flat on the floor in a brain fever before you could 
say knife, and was unconscious for weeks: but whether from 
joy, disgust, surprise, or because the drains were wrong, does 
not appear. Not more people, perhaps, really die in this novel 
than in others of the same length, but the instances here 
recorded are somehow sufficient to give it an unusually strong 
churchyard flavour. Barring this peculiarity it is not without 
merit. The character of Mrs. Ray is decidedly picturesque, 
though there is no need to mention quite so often that she was 
Irish. Most of tie pleasantest people in the world are: but 
there is no necessity to brag about it. 

Lady Duntze has givento her one-voluime story, /v/fe/ix 
London : Ward and Downey), by way of second title, the 
description ‘A Society Story.’ This appears to mean that it is 
about a country gentleman and his wife, and her lover, who 
might have been in a cavalry regiment. The Latin adjective 
forming the title is no doubt intended to be understood in the 
feminine gender as, though Ralph Carew, Jetta Carew, and 
Cuthbert Eyre were all more or less unfortunate in the mutual 
attraction which existed between the two latter, it was certainly 
the lady who suffered most. Lady Duntze is evidently of 
opinion that a woman in love cannot be expected, when she 
cannot or wil] not have her way, to put up with not having it 
and go about her business like a reasonable creature. Perhaps 
not : and yet when they are only women in books one is in- 
clined to be impatient with their impatience under inevitable 
inconveniences. And that must be why we feel no sympa- 
thetic pity at all for Mrs. Jetta when, sooner than disgrace her- 
self by running away with Eyre, or bore herself by continuing 
to live with her husband, she slips out of the dilemma with 
the assistance of a cup of cold poison. 

There is no doubt about the cosmopolitan character of 
Anthea (London: Cassell). It is a true story of the Greek War of 
Independence, written in what must be described as English, 
by Cécile Cassavetti, who on the title-page announces her 
nationality as Russian. Otherwise there is no reason why the 
book should be praised, except for the grandiloquence of its 
platitudes. Anthea’s birth and descent and childhood are com- 
pletely registered. So with her husband’s. Also the circum- 
stances of their marriage. Having thus far done her duty 
Cécile Cassavetti settles down to the story, which tells how Ali 
Pacha (an extremely able man but according to the Modern 
Greek a cross between M, Stambouloff and the Marquis de 
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Sade) desired to add Anthea to his harem. He murdered her 
husband and sent Bashi-Bazouks to say that he would live her 
Mussalman to be. The lady eluded the Turks and fled across 
Greece and finally to Egypt, where she married her family off 
and talked Ollendorf to her brother-in-law. Then Ali Pacha 
died. And in the opinion of Madame Juliette Lamber it would 
take volumes to enumerate his crimes. Why does not Cécile 
Cassavetti write some of them? They would be much more 
interesting than Anthea’s ‘ adventures’ or Anthea’s reflections : 
both which are dull. 

M. Philippe Saint-Hilaire writes romances which recall those 
of the late Octave Feuillet. The heroes are handsome and 
rather incomprehensible. The heroines are beautiful and good, 
And everybody is very well off. Indeed, Jean de Kerdren 
London: Unwin) which Mrs. Waugh has done into English 
for the ‘ Independent Library’ might be taken for a translation 
from Feuillet but for the absence of the Atheist, divinely tall 
and otherwise supernal in his endowment, Jean de Kerdren 
is the last of a noble race: comparatively pure (for a man), 
shy, romantica! Naturally he is a Breton, with a passion 
for the sea and some skill of horsemanship. Popular he is, 
almost against his will, and not a haunter of women. She 
(otherwise Alice de Valvieux) is well-dressed and lovely and 
amiable: and they meet at a ball. Jut it is only after the 
Valvieux fortunes have come to a doleful crash, and Alice has 
wandered out to wrest what living she may from a cold, hard 
world, that Jean is impressed. Seeing that she is the victim 
of the snobs who employ her asa sort of nursery governess, he 
marries her: she being more or less conscious that he has done 
so out of pity. In time he comes to love her with real passion : 
and then she begins to die. Here the book (which so far is more 
than passable) ceases to be interesting. Her death is about 
eighty pages long. She wanders all over the Mediterranean 
in a yacht with her husband, ‘dying daily.’ Since she is 
rather anxious that he will ‘never....’ (marry again, 
one supposes), he promises to become a priest, and her latest 
days are occupied in making vestments for him. She 
consulted him about the embroidery: he gave her toil a 
moment’s respite. And then she died 
late for the good of a very decent novel. 
is quite grammatical, 

Miss Elizabeth Godfrey has packed ’7wixt Wood and Sca 
(London: Chapman) with a number of interesting quotations 
from the poets and a stock selection of romantic incidents 
which are all told with a reckless expenditure of verbiage. The 
heroine is a young person of engaging appearance, but every- 
thing else is against her. A volume and a half are assigned to 
her early days, the mystery or part of the mystery of her birth 
and state, and her marriage. ‘Then the excitement begins. She 
is illegitimate herself, and is wed to a gambler who has been 
kicked out of his clubs for cheating and is disowned by his 
grandfather on account of several unseemly scrapes. She lives 
amongst a disreputable set in the country ; is compelled to bear 
the presence of her husband’s mistress in the house, to see her 
pet dog kicked by a cruel blow from his hoof ; and, finally, is 
goaded into an elopement with the groom, from whom she is 
rescued by an accidental meeting with her uncle, a Colonial 
Bishop. Incidents the book has in plenty, but if it had been 
half as long it had been twice as readable. 


about seven pages too 
Mrs. Waugh’s English 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES 


Favourite Flies and their Histories. Wy MARY ORVvIS 
MARBURY.  ITilustrated copiously with Coloured Plates. 
Boston : Houghton, 


Mrs. Marbury has produced for American anglers a Look 
which is not only unique of its kind, but which may claim to 
be as fit for the drawing-room table as the angler’s sanctuary. 
She dedicates it to her father, the well-known (among fly-fishers) 
Charles Orvis, whose treatise on ishing with the F/y, issued 
by the same publishers, was also published in London early 
in the eighties, by Messrs. Sampson Low, and doubtless exer- 
cised a certain influence ; an influence which his daughter’s 
able monograph will assuredly tend to amplify, particularly 
ifan English edition be produced at the price of the original ; 
which can be profitably published for a guinea. 

The brillancy of the coloured plates, as contrasted with those 
by Theakston, Halford, Webster, Ronalds, Jackson, Ephamera 
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Kelson’s in Land and Water, and other cognate English illus- 
trations, is such that the flies seem to ‘stand out’; but careful 
examination and comparison convince us that this superior 
effect is not due to superior workmanship but simply to the 
fact that the plates had not been hot-pressed afler printing and 
colouring. Indeed, a comparison of Favourite Flies to Hal- 
ford’s Floating Flies, from which Mrs. Marbury has taken 
fifteen typical examples, shows the reproductions to be coarse 
and inferior, in both outline and colour. They are also con- 
siderably larger than the exquisite little originals, and are 
therefore inaccurate: though in dealing with this and all such 
American and Canadian treatises we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the conditions of fish life, and consequently of insect 
life, in those vast watersheds and woods are very different from 
those that obtain in Europe. For the rest, Mrs. Marbury has 
a thorough love and mastery of her subject, and handles her 
materials with equal skill, fairness, and good taste. Irom one 
end to the other her book is pure of dogmatism, while at the 
very outset of an able and modest introductory chapter on 
‘Insects, Natural and Artificial,’ she admits the obligations of 
the world to the flymakers and anglers of Great Britain (includ- 
ing of course the sister Island). ‘We confess though’ she 
says (page 1), ‘that we are ambitious to submit some day 
to the angling fraternity a series of imitations of natural insects 
peculiarly our own. Those now known, it seems to us, are not 
as perfect representations of nature as they might be, and there- 
fore not wholly satisfactory ; but before offering to displace them 
we desire to expand our knowledge of entomology, and prove, 
by repeated experiments, other imitations of greater value. At 
present fishermen are chiefly indebted to the flymakers of Great 
Britain for copies of the insects alluring to game fish. Their 
experience extends back for centuries before our time or country- 
men, and until we have studied more thoroughly our own stream 
life we do well to abide by many of their conclusions.’ 

We note that Mrs. Marbury volunteers three admissions of 
great importance: (1) That the materials now in use for fly- 
making are not those most fitted to imitate the soft, deli. 
cate, and frequently translucent wings and bodies of the 
natural insects, or to resist the action of water, fishes’ teeth, 
and rough usage; (2) That her book, like all others, will 
necessarily in no short time be chiefly valuable as a record 
and memento of the ‘has been’; (3) That she, and others, 
have been working and experimenting on better and newer 
materials and methods of construction, in order to present 
closer and more natural representations of the insect, larva, 
worm, etc. etc., and these admissions have not been made so 
frankly, freely, or fully, by any other systematic writer. In this 
connection she cites what appeared some time ago in the /7sh- 
ing Gazette, from a correspondent signing himsel ‘ Bittern’ :—- 
‘What is really required for the wings of artificial flies is a 
substance which contains the lightness and buoyancy of the 
feather in the air as well as in the water, with the toughness 
and power to retain the shape of the quill (szc), together with 
the transparency and texture of the gold-beaters’ skin, and the 
property of being easily stained or dyed, and this material, so 
far as I know, has yet to be discovered.’ ‘ Littern’ only speaks 
here of the wings, but it is just as necessary that the bodies and 
legs of flies, and especially of salmon flies be of like materials, 
with the further property of being capable of taking gilding, 
gold, silver, and other ‘bronzes.’ In no other way can you 
get the metallic lustre and glint of flies’ bodies—those of the 
green and bluebottles, for example, many of the beetles, 
butterflies and moths, and all the dragon-flies. The legs of flies, 
however, as well as their horns and tails, should, as in Nature, 
spread out laterally and with considerable rigidity when the fly 
alights on water, and should therefore be of a material which is 
suitable, which feathers and fur are not. Body and wings should 
be of one piece ; andthe wings, even of the upright-winged 
flies, are best expanded. What Mrs. Marbury hints at, and 
‘Bittern’ desires, has recently been accomplished. Materials 
have been obtained from what are at present absolutely waste 
substances, which combine the desiderata set forth by ‘ Bittern’? 
with those insisted on by the writer. At the price of next to 
nothing, flies have been made and tested, and found to be 
Superior in every respect to the flies in use, and fish have been 
taken by them when the feathered lures proved useless. 

To return to Favourite Flies, Mrs. Marbury gives an inter- 
esting chapter on the History of the Red Hackle, the Adam 
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and Eve of artificial flies, and then plunges into the real busi- 
ness of her book: the history and description of the favourite 
flies used in Canada and the United States, each one brilliantly 
illustrated in colours. Interspersed with the descriptions and 
plates are letters from 190 leading American and Canadian 
anglers in response to inquiries addressed to them by Mrs, 
Orvis. They are geozraphically grouped, and many are highly 
interesting. They start with 25 from Canada and New Bruns- 
wick: no one of them, to our surprise and regret, from Mr. 
Samuel Wilmot, the father of fish-breeding in the Dominion, and 
probably her chiefest angler. Then come Maine, 17 ; Vermont 
and New Hamphshire, 8; Connecticut, Massachussets, and 
Rhode Island,8 ; New York topping the list with 26. Follow Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 13; Virginia and West 
Virginia, 12; Ohio, 9; Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, 14; 
Michigan, 8; Minnesota and Wisconsin, 5; Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Georgia, and Missouri, 5; Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arizona, and Nevada, 5; Colorada, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, 12; Montana, 7; Washington, 5; California, 4; 
Oregon, 8. Of our known flies general consent seems to 
place ‘Jock Scott’ and ‘Silver Doctor’ in the first rank. Of 
the flies of American origin some few might suit our waters, 
but we should not think that many would prove killers. 
Most of the bass and lake trout flies are as large and brighter 
than our medium and small salmon and peel flies, while the 
trout flies are far too large and gaudy forus. But American 
anglers and writers can judge better of the relative values of 
these flies on American and Canadian waters than their British 
brethren. 


THE ‘LADY ARTIST’ IN HUNGARY 


Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary. By MARGARET 
FLETCHER. With Illustrations by ROSE LE QUESNE, 
London : Sonnenschein. 


The young woman with a pistol who tours alone on a hunt 
for notoriety has ceased to shock and begun to bore. Miss 
Fletcher and Miss Le Quesne had not passed an hour in 
Budapest before they were asking, ‘ Now, what are people in 
your country going to make of two young women travelling 
by themselves?’ They had not left the capital before Mi:s 
Fletcher’s hunting-knife was in a sheath at her waist, though 
she had the grace to laugh at her own silliness. If the 
knife hung forgotten after that, it was because they both went 
armed with sketch-books. And now the ‘lady artist’ with her 
pencil threatens to succeed the independent girl with her pistol ; 
and of these two evils who shall say which is the worse? The 
story of their journey through Hungary revolves about the 
sketch-book with immature persistency. The whole country, 
capital and village, plain and mountains, served as but a sequence 
of studies ; the entire population, magnates and peasants, mem- 
bers of Parliament and begging gypsies, but as obliging models, 
Judged by the amazing industry of the lady-artists, the results 
are meagre. Character there is in many of the drawings: 
but how could it have been missed in a land where men 
and women go adorned with every colour of the rainbow, so 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these? Movement, too, Miss Le Quesne suggests in her larger 
blocks: though the single figures are but dummies, with less 
character in their faces than in their garments, and there is 
little technical distinction in the drawing. 

And so with the text: of Hungary, whether the vast 
Alféld or Transylvanian valleys be the background of the ad- 
venture, the picture is not vivid. The one strong impression 
given is of wholesale hospitality: an hospitality as aggres- 
sive and inevitable as the national costume. Young Hungary 
—the Magyar no longer dates his civilisation from Attila, 
but from Kossuth and ’48—is in the stage of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’s young America, and its first and last question to the 
stranger is, ‘What do you think of our great country ?’ 
But going a step farther than the youthful Republic, it is 
determined that, if meat and drink can avail, the stranger 
will think well of it. With Jafoska and ssomorodni the Hun- 
garian casts his spell, and we know of nothing pleasanter 
than to fall its victims. At the word of Prince Esterhazy, 
the cloth was spread for our lady-artists from one end of Hun- 
gary to the other, and we only hope the price they paid was 
not the customary indigestion. That they enjoyed it, Miss 
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Fletcher makes cleir, but without charm of style. The boo‘ 
is as lacking in literary as in artistic distinction. She was well- 
advised to restrict her record to her own experiences. When 
she seeks to inform, she is, at times, found tripping. We turn 


to the chapter on Tziganes, for example. The Gypsy still 
speaks, as he spoke when first he wandered into Hungary, a 
language of which the groundwork, and not the » ere sprink- 
ling, is Sanskrit and Hindustani. Thanks to the stringent 
laws against this old free life, it is now the exception to meet 
him on the roads, and he has ‘ developed instincts for civilisa- 
tion’ which have converted him in some districts—and more’s 
the shame—into a small well-to-do farmer; in others, into a 
stationary blacksmith, the most respectable and commonplace 
element of weekly market and yearly fair. He has not gained 
a hold on the affections of the Magyar, who, if he love the Gypsy 
music, despises the Gypsy man as something more degraded 
than a Wallach, and but little better than his mangy cur. Nor, 
though we have heard all the most famous Gypsy Bands in 
Hungary, have we ever seen a Tzigan in a dress suit. These, 
perhaps, are trifles, but, at least, they prove that, when you are 
in pursuit of pleasure, it is a mistake to pretend to be chock full 
of information. 


SURVIVALS 


Strange Survivals. Some Chapters on the History of Man. 
London : Methuen. 


Mr. Baring-Gould the novelist has a knack of the pic- 
turesque ; Mr. Baring-Gould the folk-lorist has a pretty taste 
for the curious. So you look to find much entertaining matter 
in his Strange Survivals, and your expectations are justitied. 
His great fault is that he will theorise on any provocation or 
on none. Thus, he starts with the story of a blacksmith who 
wouldn’t have his child the first chrisom in a new church: 
*T’ old un’ (the devil) claims it. Hence he proceeds to illus- 
trate the belief that to every building some living thing must 
be sacrificed. ‘ There is a skeleton in every house’ was fact : 
for a skeleton, or some part of a human or an animal anatomy, 
was built into the walls : to fulfil the idea of sacrifice or else (a 
very different concept) provide a guardian spirit. But again 
most of the stories are derivations from the Compact-with-the- 
Devil legend. The Baron of Gleichberg, near Rénskild, had 
his castle built before cockcrow on promise of handing over 
his daughter ; but just as the infernal Mason was laying the 
last stone, an old nurse set fire to a hayrick, whereat the cock 
crew. There was no Court of Equity, and the Demon had to 
content himself with the father, whose rape no man lamented. 
This, though, is but one of many medieval japes. More striking 
are the stories of architects who sacrificed themselves in the 
belief that thus was their work made permanent. That of 
the woman immured alive in the walls of Scutari is really 
terrible: for an opening was left whereby her baby, while 
she lived, was passed in daily to be suckled. 

Even the Four-Poster has a history. It came with the 
])anes and is really a model Scandinavian house. Your Viking 
was haunted by a sense of insecurity at eventide ; so he locked, 
or bolted, himself up in bed. Not all dissimilar (though our 
author recks not of it) is the box-bed still found in rural 
Scotland, wherein whole families lie hermetically sealed. As 
for the Umbrella, the primitive king sat under a tree ; partly 
because it was comfortable, partly because the giving of shade 
was regarded as an attribute of majesty. In a hot climate 
everybody sits underatree. Yet ourcolder North had the same 
custom. Was it not;under an oak that Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
received Augustine? In the East the monarch with a palace 
took his tree indoors. In Persia it was made of gold and hung 
with emeralds : then it dwindled to a canopy, and when the 
king went out the canopy went with him. Hence the Um- 
brella. In the East only kings were umbrelliferous (so to 
speak) : so that His Majesty of Ava was ‘King of the White 
Elephant and Lord of Twenty-Four Umbrellas,’ while he of 
Burmah was ‘His Glorious and Most Excellent Majesty 
reigning over the Umbrella-Wearing Princes of the East. 
This certainly makes you contemplate your Gamp with in- 
creased respect. To detect a remnant of Pagan ritual in the 
pranks of the Revivalist is more ingenious, perhaps ; but it 
seems not nearly so convincing. 
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There is full as much instruction as entertainment in the 
chapter on Ballads. Why is there no popular English verse 
that is fit to be called poetry? There was once (’tis answered) : 
but it was abolished and destroyed by legislation and the 
Puritans. In 1543 an Act was passed to purge the realm of all 
‘ballads, rhyms, and songs’ supposed to foster the old faith ; 
and even in the spacious time of great Elizabeth the wandering 
minstrel taken in the act of publishing was whipped, set in 
the stocks, and clapped in jail. Under the Commonwealth 
statute after statute was levelled at the ballad-monger: one 
ferociously enacting that a ‘ minstrel making music in any ale- 
house or tavern or inviting any one to hear him sing or play 
was to be had up before the nearest magistrate, whipped, and 
imprisoned.’ Plainly the Licensing Committee of the L.C.C. 
has much to learn. But how, it may be asked, did more 
Puritan Scotland contrive to save a set of songs that are also 
literature? There are two answers. Scotland is only Puritan 
in part : the most respectable, hardworking, and wealthy section 
was so; but the highest in race, the most gallant, jovial and 
literary was not. Moreover, these antipodes were often 
found in one and the same person: Burns is a case in point. 
Some titles, all that remains to us of ancient English ballads, 
are given here: they make us regret our loss. As for Aiddles, 
their vitality is worthy of better things. For instance, ‘ 7%e 
Question, What smells most in an apothecary’s shop? Zhe 
Answer, The nose,’ is from not 7#¢-A7ts but a jest book compiled 
by Hans Sachs in 1519. Is there not truth in Bacon’s apothegm 
that ‘time like a river carries farthest the least weighty 
matters?’ There was good reason why medieval riddles 
should be easy. At the War of Wartburg (1206) under the 
Landgrave Hermann many such puzzles were propounded ; 
and they cut off his head who answered wrong—four 
encourager les autres. The punishment of him who made the 
riddles is not recorded ; so one has liberty to hope that it was 
‘something lingering, something with boiling oil in it.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


M. Conoyer’s Gothic Architecture, the English edition of 
which is edited by Mr. Walter Armstrong (London : Seeley), 
deals almost exclusively with the art of France, a limitation 
which should have been explained in the title-page. How- 
ever, those who have not access to M. Viollet-le-Duc’s larger 
volumes, will find in M. Conoyer an inteliigent and enthu- 
siastic guide to French Gothic, though if they would learn 
aught of the architecture of their own country they must look 
elsewhere. The book is written with spirit and lucidity, is 
translated into clear, straightforward English, and is embel- 
lished with an admirable collection of illustrations and plans 
so that as a popular guide to the Cathedrals and Castles of 
France it may be warmly recommended. 

Mr. Charles G. Harper cannot be congratulated upon 
The Brighton Road (London : Chatto), which seems an attempt 
to combine the merits of the old coaching-histories with the de- 
merits of Three Menina Boat. In the first place, his method 
is merely incomprehensible. You have the diary of a walking- 
tour, with its record of high teas and evening pipes and other 
circumstances which would ‘mollify even the rabidest of 
American art critics, toned by a flimsy disguise of antiquarian 
research. Mr. Harper’s knowledge of coaching is not profound : 
he would seemed to have seized hold upon a few facts which 
he details whenever the name of a small village recalls one of 
them to him. That recalls another, and so on, until Mr. 
Harper bethinks him of that touring diary of his. Why should 
he centre the interest of Selby’s famous drive from London to 
Brighton and back around Crawley? Why the long life of 
‘Jim,’ copied from the Sporting Life? And why, if Mr. Harper 
must say something of the prize-fights which took place along 
the road, has he done no more than quote the introductions 
from the classics of the game? As a book of travel, Mr. 
Harper’s is a failure: as a collection of ‘Coachiana’—if 
the word be permitted—it is likewise a failure : every anec- 
dote being bedevilled with an aspect of familiarity. Mr. 
Harper rather values himself as an illustrator. But his 
sketches are invariably hard, except perhaps the ‘Streatham 
Common,’ which is a feeble imitation of Mr. Pennell. But 
they are invaluable memoranda of the number of slates on a 
roof, bricks iv a wall, and shingles on a given steeple. 
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M. Cadiot has made several experiments in curing by excision 
of the arytenoid cartilage, and Roaring in Horses (London: 
Sonnenschein) is a translation made by Mr. Walt Dollar 
from the original French. The work shows that roaring can 
be cured for the one generation at least, and is valuable for its 
comparison between the methods of Herr Miller, whose plan 
M. Cadiot follows, and of Dr. Fleming, the English authority on 
the subject, who cuts away the whole arytenoid. A horse 
cured after either manner is still a roarer for breeding purposes, 
but Mr. Dollar’s concise and lucid manual ought to be in the 
hands of every vet. The one fault we have to find with it is 
that though the directions are clever enough, and although the 
Moller treatment has met with considerable success, M. 
Cadiot does not present a single ‘case.’ Is he afraid of Miss 
Cobbe? Zhe Practical Treatment of Cholera, a little brochure 
by Mr. Sherman Bigg, A.M.S., is an extension of the ‘ Nation’ 
theories and practice, with the addition of some dogmatisms 
sensible, but also very trite, on diet, regimen, nursing, and 
managementin convalescence. Probably cases treated accord- 
ing to its rules will do just as well (or as ill) as those treated 
by any other. Prophylaxis by sanitation will prevent, good 
care and nursing will cure; or, rather, will give a chance of 
recovery to those who have the strength to fight through the 
first few hours of a really bad attack. 

It is an age in which ‘ growths’ and ‘tendencies,’ ‘develop- 
ments’ and ‘evolutions,’ make up the fashionable jargon. 
Without surprise, therefore, you learn that Zhe Canon of the Old 
Testament (London: Macmillan), by the Rev. H. E. Ryle, B. D., 
is an essay on the growth and development of the Hebrew 
Canon. The issue of similar works is becoming daily more 
frequent : indicating, among other things, that the battlefield 
of criticism is shifting from the New Testament to the Old. 
The enlightened advocate of inspiration has reason to rejoice 
in the results of modern criticism. For, truly, if the law 
and the prophets have come through such perils of formation. 
redaction, and selection as Professor Kirkpatrick and Canon 
Driver and Mr. Ryle set forth, it must be a standing miracle 
to all the ages that they have not reached us in a shape of hope- 
less confusion, inconsistency, and utter topsy-turvydom. Mr. 
Ryle has steered his way with considerable dexterity and much 
scholarly gravity and resource through a mass of critical theo- 
ries, the majority of which are probably destined to speedy 
rejection and unmourned oblivion. 

In An Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric (London : Son- 
nenschein), the Very Rev. Francis Cuthbert Doyle, O.S.B., 
has heaped up a mass of incongruous material. There are 
Rhetoric proper and Rhetoric improper English Gram- 
mar, Lives of Cicero, Aschinos, and Demosthenes, with 
analyses of their chief orations; and there is much on Elocu- 
tion. You are told how to move—e.g., your head : ‘ While we 
are speaking, the head must be kept in an easy position.’ 
‘Who's a-deniging of it, Betsy?’ Chapter xviii. is‘ How to 
compose a Sermon ;’ and herein you suspect the root of the 
whole matter. The book is really a treatise, from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, on the Art of Preaching, and in places 
where such things are studied it may have its uses. 

Is German scholarship still so much in advance of ours that 
Historical Outlines of English Syntax (London: Macmillan) 
requires Dr. Leon Kellner’s German hand to do it justice? 
Have we not Abbott and Kington Oliphant and ‘many mo’? 
The thing is learned and laborious, yet written with a certain 
want of perception here and there. Thus, we have a rule 
‘When the subject is not the same, we sometimes find the 
infinitive with for’ This is illustrated by two examples. One 
is from Mrs. Craik’s John Halifax, but it is professedly the 
speech of a peasant. The other is from Lady Brassey’s Voyage 
in The Sunbeam, which is not authority for anything. More 
interesting is Dickens’s ‘ Mrs. Boffin, which her father’s name 
was Henry. This is not a vulgarism but good old English. 
Another example, ‘ Brixton, second, single,’ is neither good nor 
old. Convenient and quite excusable it may be, but why cull 
these gems of the booking-office as apt instances? The twenty- 
three pages of introduction deserve unqualified praise. 

Mr. Nelson Boyd, in his Coal Pits and Pitmen (London : 
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Whittaker), tells the story of the bondage and liberation of the 
Scots miners, the introduction of coals into London (‘ prohibited 
in 1306, though in vain, by a Royal Proclamation as a public 
nuisance, corrupting the air with stink and smoke’), early varie- 
ties of machinery for raising the mineral ; the philanthropic 
legislation of the middle of this century, recent developments 
of the coal trade, and many kindred matters all touched with a 
competent hand. In Zhe Principles of Pattern Making 
(same publishers) apprentices and students at our technical 
schools will find many useful hints, sufficiently illustrated, with 
a brief glossary of technical terms. The mystery of Jnudigo 
Manufacture (London: Thacker) is practically expounded by 
Mr. J. Bridges Lees. Indeed, there is no great mystery about 
it—when you know the way. The old-fashioned methods of 
extracting the soluble matters from the plant are still in 
vogue. But hundreds of matters of detail need attention, 
and Mr. Lees presents them in abusiness-like way. 

It is somewhat surprising, as Dr. J. H. Bernard remarks, that 
the Avritik of Judgment (London : Macmillan) has not been 
made accessible to the Bitish reader earlier, and its translator 
has donz a good work and done it well. The book was regarded 
by Kant as in some sense the the copestone of his labours, 
and much use has been made of it by those who have 
developed Kant’s doctrine in an idealistic direction. British 
readers will now be able to bring them to book and to decide 
how far these developments are justified by Kant’s zpsissima 
verba. 

Fulcher's Ladies’ Memorandum Book and Poetical Mis- 
cellany, published by Mr. Henry C. Pratt, Sudbury, which 
has appeared for sixty-eight years, is unique in its way. 
Pocket-Book in form, it provides, in addition to an excellent 
almanac, daily memoranda and cash leaves, an amusing tale 
by Darley Dale, a number of illustrations, a collection of 
enigmas, and the like, and a considerable quantity of verse. 
We have also received Eminent Persons (London: Mac- 
millan), being the first of a series of biographies from The 
Times ; Essays and Aphorisms (London : Scott) being selec- 
tions from Sir Arthur Helps’s Works ; the second volume of 
the admirably illustrated edition of Green’s Short History of 
the English People (London : Macmillan) ; a new edition, being 
the second, of Miriam’s Schooling (London : Unwin), by Mark 
Rutherford ; Zhe Year Book of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland (Edinburgh: St. Giles Printing Company), and 
Sutton’s Amateurs Guide for 1893 (Reading: Sutton) which 
is an excellent work of reference. 
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The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 
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Scott.’— Spectator. 
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WORKS BY W. E. HENLEY. 


DEACON BRODIE. 
THREE PLAYS |; ADMIRAL GUINEA. 


(| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin... . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century... . « Admiral Guinea. This brilliant piece of workmanship is 
incomparably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an actadle play this 
is it.’ 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Queen.—‘ eau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style in which these plays are written is 
exquisite . ... and give to all who have a feeling for elegant diction a 
rare treat.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by Joun FLorio. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small gto. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each, 

*,* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E, 
Henley’s ‘‘ Tudor ‘Translations’ Series—‘' Montaigne’s Essays. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES, By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough ecges 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light, thut we feel 
must surely burn itself out any moment.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his 
» . » « These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Bookman.—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Voluntaries ” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. = Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . » + Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable,’ ; 

Pall Mall Gazette.—'‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS, Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. XII-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . . . . He isa master of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader..... He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY, Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+ 362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action o1 illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
British Weekly.—‘A collection of the noblest verse in our 
language.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 
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Modern Men: Mr. C. F. Gill, New Novels. 
Claret. Cairo. 
Musical Pilfering, The Lady Gardener. 
A New James if. Flotsam and Jotsam, 
The Twisting of the Rope, By W. B. | Old and New. 

Yeats, ! Books of the Week. 





a 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limite. 


CAPITAL “eee ° ° ° e e e . £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Ur. e ° . ' ° e . . 251,093 15 oO 
ReserRvVE Funp , > ° ° e e ° e ° 223,000 © O 
° 

e 


UNCALLED CAPITAL , © + 3,748,906 5 
Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ADOLF VON AnpRi (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEaAnN (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D, Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—Princes StreET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows = 
4% per cent. for One and Two Years. 
a ww for Three and Four Years, 
5 ae for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpINBURGH. 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS, 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent ZAree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752, 500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. Situ, LL.D. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) ppyy 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, || EDINBURGH. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios, 


IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 LUDGATE Hutz, E.C. 























THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality,’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





Shipping Announcements. 





P.«O. Maic STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and } Every Week. 
MADRAS vi BOMBAY . 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, | ie 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, | poycry., 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX. | gat. 
es SS ”:lC™.C ee 





Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 


BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, B URM AH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to SELLATLY, HANKEY, SEweLt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 "Pail 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 

High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head Offices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., pet oe 
Managers | | ANDERSON, ANDERSON &CO, | ee, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 








‘hotel Hnnouncements, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuraliM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; mag gnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at Separate 


tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 
; . ? For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P ace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 4 
Signature, thus :— ' 














Ea" “= I 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen r 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


BEDROOM [TD BEDSTEADS 
FURNITURE & CO 10,000 BEDSTEADS 
1,000 BEDROOM SUITES MAPLE IRON AND BRASS 

TO SELECT FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W BEDSTEADS 

















\ APLE & Co.—1000 BEDROOM SUITES at from 4. |. : 10,000 BEDSTEADS, , \ APLE & CO., have seldom less than 10.000 BED- 
4 7os. to £300, forming a selection without parallel 9 +n BRASS AND IRON 4 STEADS in stock, comprising some 600 various 
n the world, in every conceivable variety of style and 3 é In sTOCK, orem yi from aft. 6in. to 5ft. 6in. wide, ready for 
design, and every description of woods at prices ranging 9s, 9d. to 150 G immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if desired. 
from £3 10s. to £300, thus readily suiting every class of { Cron 9s upeag I he disappointment and delay incident to choosing from 
residence. Every one about to furnish should visit the 7 de aw where but a limlted stock is kept, is thus 
‘xhibiti -droom Furniture. avoided. 

Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture a aa. a i ¢ 

d CHILDREN'S BEDSTEADS 


























SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS FOR 
~ : HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c. 


. 1 Spey & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 
HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- ; i led i and Children’s Bedsteads, as well as Bedsteads 
wood, consisting of a handsome wardrobe, with shaped Mlustrated Catalogdgp = 3 for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Public 


INEXPENSIVE 
ARTISTIC 
BEDROOM SUITES 





St chit ASIN 








bevelled plate-giass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free. .° Institutions, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 4 
dressing chest with large shaped top bevelled glass affixed, varieties, post free, 4 
also jewel drawers and brackets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with PateniDouble-woven APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 4 
top, high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complete, The largest and most convenient furnishing * 


at ends, three chairs, £11 15s. 3ft. 38/-; 3ft. Gin. 42/-; 4ft. 49/6; 4ft. 6in. 52/6. establishment in the world, 











Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 o., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER, TTF 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin, 


PLayver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
Ww and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. ~ 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 

N THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
“SQ old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
. our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review 7 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraic 
judged by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. WerelIin London,I would at once 

start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 

quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
= Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a littie, and would like to 
contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


a LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. F1Ieip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
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